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and the result of it, even in a community where every 
man and woman was happily married, would be to in- 


crease the freedom of all women, to give them larger - 


control of property and children, and make the family 
more nearly the home of equal rights for all its members 
than it was before the modern agitation began. 


a 


IN accepting the trusteeship of the stock of the ‘‘ Equi- 
table Life,’’ ex-President Cleveland acknowledges the 
responsibility of the position, and states his conviction 
that there are institutions of a similar kind that are in 
danger on account of ‘‘loose ideas of responsibility”’ in 
places of trust. He says: ‘‘The high pressure of specu- 
lation, the madness of inordinate business scheming, 
and the chances taken in new and uncertain enterprises, 
are constantly present temptations, too often successful 
in leading managers and directors away from scruples, 
loyalty, and fidelity to the interests of others confided 
to their care. We can better afford to slacken our pace 
than to abandon our old, simple, American standards 
of honesty; and we shall be safer if we regain our old 
habit of looking at the appropriation to personal use of 
property and interests held in trust,in the same light as 
other forms of stealing.” 

Js 


In that Titanic conflict in the Sea of Japan Admiral 
Togo seems to have used with mathematical precision 
every device by which his enemy’s fleet could first be 
crippled and then destroyed. In the fight of the first 
day he disabled the defensive works by which torpedo 
boats might be repelled, and then, when the Russian 
fleet was disabled and its crews exhausted, Togo at sun- 
set withdrew his own ships for rest and refreshment, 
while in the darkness he let loose a swarm of torpedo 
crafts, with fresh crews, nerves unflurried, weapons at 
their fittest, engines, boilers, and furnaces all at their 
best. The Russians were weary and dispirited; but, 
as the London Times says, “not a moment’s respite were 
they allowed throughout the livelong agony of that awful 
night. ‘Togo’s main forces could now enjoy comparative 
rest. They had only to keep out of range and follow 
the stricken and harried foe as he struggled on to his 
inevitable doom,—harassed, bewildered, and confounded 
at every moment by the incessant attacks of assailants 
whom he could hardly see and could scarcely hope to 
repel. No words can depict, and even imagination almost 
fails to realize, the prolonged agonies of that relentless 
pursuit, that sustained torment of lamentation, mourn- 
ing, and woe.” 

vt 


THE people everywhere have just as good government 
as they want. That is not equivalent to saying they 
always like the government they have; but it is the same 
as saying that, when they want a particular kind of 
government more than they want other things, they 
will have the kind of government they desire. The case 
of Philadelphia proves this statement. The good people 
of Philadelphia did not like the government they had, 
but they preferred other things to the anxious thought 
and personal service that were the necessary conditions 
of good government. When, however, their desire to 
be well governed broke through all the metes and bounds 
of custom, convenience, and _ social self-indulgence, 
they astonished themselves and the world by effecting 
a peaceful revolution between the setting sun of one day 
and the rising sun of another. Instantly civic pride, 
public spirit, and official integrity, which seemed to 
have perished, began to rise up and show themselves, 
like plants in the sunshine after a storm has passed. 
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Good government no longer seems an impossibility to 
the citizens of Philadelphia, and patriots everywhere 
now ‘‘put a cheerful courage on:” 


Cd 


A curious thing happened’ in London recently. A 
vase carved from rock crystal, mounted with enamelled 
gold and enriched with settings of precious stones, came 
to light in the auction room, It was a wonderful work 
of art; but it had never been exhibited or described, 
and its existence seemed to be unknown outside of the 
owner’s family. He knew nothing about its history; 
but it was so like one that once belonged to the great 
Emperor Akbar, who died in 1605, that the two were 
believed to be the work of the same craftsman. Akbar, 
it will be remembered, was the first one to call a Parlia- 
ment of Religion at Delhi, his capital. For that, Tenny- 
son wrote about him a poem. ‘The vase was put up for 
sale. The first bid was five hundred guineas; the last, 
fifteen thousand and five hundred guineas, at which price 
it was struck down to C. J. Wertheimer, well known to 
all the world as the subject of one of Sargent’s most 
effective portraits. 


An Energetic Peace. 


Armies are made up of young men. The majority of 
those who bear the arms of the world commonly begin 
the trade of war not long after they attain to their ma- 
jority. The martial spirit, which is so evidently an in- 
centive to war, springs up in boyhood, strengthens 
through the period of youth, and often becomes a ruling 
passion in early manhood. In the young there are 
several instinctive impulses which tend toward the put- 
ting forth of energy, whether to overcome obstacles or 
resist pressure without. To push forward, to invite 
opposition, to meet it with gladness and overcome it with 
exultation, are common exhibitions of the youthful 
spirit. Whether in adventure or in any business enter- 
prise, young men often choose that which involves danger, 
difficulty, and the risk of failure. They often choose pur- 
suits which can be carried on only by the exercise of 
virile powers, which involve excitement, excite wrath, 
and in which success comes only as the alternative of a 
failure which would be,painful and disastrous. 

It is evident therefore that, before the spirit of peace 
and willingness to defer all disputes to arbitration shall 
prevail in any community, and give assurance that there 
will be no appeal to the sword, the young must be taught 
and trained, and their tumultuous energies turned into 
the channels of peaceful enterprise, while they are with- 
drawn from the ways that lead to war. To this end it 
is useless to teach the young that war is costly, that it 
is dangerous, that it is dreadful, that it costs life and in- 
flicts untold suffering. All these things are quite as 
likely to inflame the imagination of the young, to draw 
them toward the ways in which one meets danger and 
runs the riskof losing his life,as to dissuade them from 
war. If one would have volunteers in abundance, let 
him present some cause of which the condition of action 
is danger, and the way to success lies over obstacles which 
call for courage and resolution, When the energy of 
youth is aroused, no considerations of cost have weight. 
‘Millions for defence, but not one cent for tribute,” 
was the popular war cry, when war meant poverty 
and desolation. Rather than submit to what seemed 
to them to be dishonor, rather than give up what they 
believed to be their rights, before they would surrender 
their liberties or submit to anything imposed upon them 
by the will of others, the majority of the people, and 
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young men foremost among them, would prefer to sac- 
rifice prosperity, to lose the returns of business enter- 
prise, to suffer even the pangs of hunger and thirst. 
Valley Forge, with its destitution and hardships, with 
blood-stained footprints in the snow, catches the imagi- 
nation of the young, and moves them more than any 
pictures of prosperity and a luxurious peace. 

There are peaceful enterprises which involve the risks 
and dangers, the excitement and courage, the endurance 
and skill, which are brought out by war to excite the 
admiration of the world. It would be a wise plan of 
campaign to distract the attention of the young by put- 
ting before their minds, now too much absorbed by the 
literature of war, tales of adventure, of enterprise, of 
commercial and scientific courage and sagacity, that 
would appeal to the imagination and satisfy the love of 
excitement which in the young cannot be suppressed. 
It would be well to encourage all plans of exploration, 
Arctic voyages, mining schemes, irrigation of deserts, 
and even the building of the Panama canal,—anything 
to meet the love of adventure with fresh: opportunities 
which are not warlike. We differ from many peace- 
lovers who hold that eager interest in athletic sports 
and the excitement of physical competition stimulates 
the war spirit. We believe, on the contrary, that they 
offer a harmless substitute and satisfy a natural craving 
of youth without injury to society, excepting the abuses 
which may attend any mode of activity. The war upon 
disease involves difficulty and danger. It has cost the 
lives of many of the ablest investigators; but victories 
have been won which, being apprehended, thrill the 
imagination as no war pictures can. ‘The war bulle- 
tin may announce fifty thousand slain, but the result 
of a peaceful scientific campaign may be the lives of a 
million babies saved. We now know that it would be 
possible within a few years to banish and forget consump- 
tion, typhoid fever, diphtheria, hydrophobia, small-pox, 
and other diseases. It only needs money to spend, 
men and women to work, and knowledge rightly applied 
to make any community safe from these diseases hence- 
forth. A popular campaign once begun would go far 
toward driving out the unwholesome excitements which 
now lead to useless war. 


The Glamor of Inexperience. 


In the early summer the youth of-the land has its in- 
nings. The colleges and schools have given up their 
thousands and tens of thousands, and parchment leaves 
have fallen as thick as those of Vallombrosa. It is 
touching to think of the vast amount of inexperience 
that issues from those learned portals,—inexperience and 
worldly ignorance so confident of themselves, so certain 
of having learned most of the secrets of life. 

This ingenuousness, this amiable and naive ignorance, 
is part of the charm of the early season that, like spring 
groves, is often one uniform shade of green. The youth 
is doubtless confident, nevertheless, in his ripeness and 
maturity of mind. He thinks he knows well what he 
scorns and what he admires, what he hates and loves. 
As a new-comer in the world he is wiser than fogies and 


‘ reactionaries. He himself is the centre of things, and 


yet he is a greater mystery to his own consciousness 
than the vast complication, the inexplicable mingling 
of changes and chances, of happenings and accidents, 
of the slips of destiny and the inevitableness of law— 
cause and effeet—we call life. 

The youth knows the world as a projection of himself. 
He has not yet escaped into other lives and lived in other 
souls. The whole vast scene is colored by his eye-beam 
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which takes in some glimmering of its facts and realities, 
What is young, virginal, fresh, is still all important to 
him. The thing outside of youth is often not unimpor- 
tant only, but alien, like a foreign language unknown to us, 
and only rendered intelligible by an instructed compatriot. 

Nature takes on this youthful coloring. All the old 
wonders and fairy scenes revive and live again, because 
they are re-created by the same process that first produced 
them, ‘This egoistic coloring and viridity of the young 
soul over life and nature would be ridiculous and absurd 
if it were detached from the phenomena of youth, but 
the silly season of girls and boys is more valuable than 
the staid sobriety of age. They are learning out of a 
splendidly illuminated story-book, instead of studying 
black-letter volumes. 

There is something delightfully whimsical and_pict- 
uresque about young egotism if it is not too blatant 
and immodest. If it is only a passing phase of growth, 
all the world laughs and tolerates: if it is a fixed prin- 
ciple that only strengthens with years, it becomes in- 
sufferable. There are harmless touches that may not 
displease us in age even like Dickens’s flashy waistcoats 
and Disraeli’s gold chains. ‘They are symbols of the con- 
fident, triumphant period of life never wholly outgrown, 
that compose the picturesqueness of human nature we 
cannot afford to lose,—precious remnants in a drab age 
when little of it remains; signs they are of an age that 
could not find anything important in sorrow, blight, 
misfortune, misery, and failure compared with the day 
that celebrates itself. 

The soul walks with sublime audacity in the sun, and 
its shadow stretches across the landscape. What else, 
it says, is there worth the living but youth in a young 
world? When disillusion has met the soul and looked 
in its face, it has already passed out of the golden gate. 
The dawn’s splendor is dulling off to plain daylight. 
Enchantment lies behind and is food for memory. The 
glamor of inexperience has passed. We discover how 
little our school-books could teach us. We look upon 
our old teachers in a new light. We see that they could 
not impart the deepest secrets of their consciousness, 
that they too were tyros in the art of life like ourselves. 

The youth can no longer walk with sublime audacity 
in the light of his own egoism. He himself, with his all- 
important sensations, emotions, and discoveries, was 
the ground-work of poetry and romance, the dream- 
world of love, and all the fluttering, fluctuating, shim- 
mering lights and shades that visions and miracles are 
made of. ‘They form the ideal, the tender background of 
all lives that have truly lived. We laugh at the inflated 
sentiments, the callow chirpings, the borrowings and 
imitations of these young minds. We ridicule their ab- 
surdity, their mistakes, their pomposity and _ self-confi- 
dence; but we laugh, perhaps with tears in our eyes, that 
inexperience has no more glamor for us, the enchanted 
land is no longer accessible, and the littleness and paucity 
of life have come in the place of great expectations and 
glowing visions. In our hearts we are tender and kindly 
disposed in judgment toward the self-deceived by too 
great exuberance of life, too rapid beat of the pulse, a 
too victorious and conquering attitude toward reality 
like boys of tender years, who go forth to slay Indians 
with lath swords, It is the dewy mountain-top now, 
the enchanted landscape seen afar through rainbow hues. 
Soon it will be the flat, dusty, country road, where we 
plod between formal hedge-rows and unalluring potato 
patches and turnip fields,—life with the morning colors 
worn off. 

This youth of the ingenuous, loving, and aspiring soul 
is the world’s darling. The old in spirit look back to it 
through the tender mists of regret and pleasing pain. 
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It holds in its breast the secret of heroism, devotion, 
self-sacrifice. It is the chivalric impulse that will yet 
redeem us from greed and a narrow materialism. It 
holds in embryo the spiritual and intellectual hope of 
the world. Its little errors and mistakes are lovable be- 
cause they spring from generous feelings and unspoiled 
faith, the errors and mistakes of clean-minded, honest 
youth walking unwarily toward some goal that seems 
supremely good. How beautiful this seems beside the 
calculating and old spirit in the young body, the selfish- 
ness that is not a projection of beauty and joy upon the 
world, but of the spirit of craft and self-seeking that has 
no ingenuousness, no thoughtless generosity, no forgetful- 
ness of the main chance, but rather a subordination of 
all things to personal ends, and a cunning close and 
sleepless. By falling, the child learns to walk: by gen- 
erous ardor and an unblemished, uncontaminated nature, 
even through his mistakes, the youth may learn the 
secret of life. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Help the Icelandic Work. 


The readers of the Register are aware that the Asso- 
ciation has maintained work among Icelanders, Nor- 
wegians, and Swedes in the Western States for many 
years. The conditions have been such that a large pro- 
portion of the expense has had to be borne by the Asso- 
ciation. At present there are five ministers in charge of 
six or eight churches or stations. The centres of influ- 
ence are at Chicago, Minneapolis, Hanska, Winnipeg, 
Gimli, and elsewhere in Manitoba. A recruit to this 
ministry will presently be at work in certain places in 
Northern Illinois. 

Winnipeg is the natural centre for the Icelandic work, 
and the society there, under the earnest ministry of Rev. 
R. Petursson, has shown decided improvement in the last 
year or two. Twenty-two new members have been ad- 
mitted during 1905, making the total membership one 
hundred and thirty-two adults and fifty-six minors. 
There is an Icelandic population of five thousand in 
Winnipeg, a city of ninety-eight thousand. The church 
until recently occupied by our congregation in Winnipeg 
has become outworn and unsatisfactory in location. 
With the consent of the officers of the Association it has 
been sold, and the proceeds used to buy a good lot well 
located, costing about $2,000. Upon this lot a simple 
church has been erected, capable of seating two hundred 
and fifty persons, and costing with its equipment, in- 
cluding an organ, about $10,000, Enough money has 
been raised from the sale of the old property and from 
the generous gifts of the members of the society and 
some of their friends to meet this expense, except for 
$6,000. 

In order that the society may not be fatally crippled 
by so large a debt, I now appeal to our friends who are 
interested in this sort of thing to aid in the raising of 
the needed $6,000. Definite assurances have been given 
which provide for $3,000, in case the other $3,000 can 
be raised. It is most desirable that the entire sum be 
raised within the next month or two, if that be possible. 
I, therefore, invite contributions to be sent to me for 
this important object. Should contributions in excess 
of the amount needed be sent in, I hope the donors will 
permit me to give the excess to the society in Gimli, 
Man., which also is building a church and facing an in- 
debtedness. 

In the maintenance of this work among the Scandi- 
navian immigrants to this country the Association ex- 
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pends at the present time $2,500 a year, which sum, 
modest as it is, is all that can well be apportioned to this 
particular opportunity. For this $2,500 per year we get 
reasonably good returns in the shape of better living and 
nobler thinking on the part of the people who listen to 
the preaching of our representatives. That this work 
may not lag, but on the contrary may advance to still 
larger issues, the establishment of our Winnipeg society 
in this new edifice is a matter of the greatest importance. 
CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 
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Current Topics, 


AFTER an interchange of views between Washington 
and the capitals of the two belligerent nations, it was 
announced on last Thursday that some of the preliminary 
steps in the movement to bring about an end of the war 
had been taken, and that President Roosevelt had ac- 
quiesced in the desire of both the Russian and Japanese 
governments that Washington be selected as the place of 
meeting for the plenipotentiaries. The attitude of the 
administration at the beginning of the week conveyed 
the unmistakable impression that nothing had occurred 
since President Roosevelt sent his identical note respec- 
tively to Russia and Japan, to indicate that any insuper- 
able obstacle to the successful accomplishment of the 
President’s pacific purpose had arisen. Nevertheless, 
semi-official opinion in London was not disposed to take 
a rosy view of the situation, and the intimation was con- 
veyed from the British capital that Japan’s suspicion of 
Russia’s good faith in the hoped-for negotiations might 
lead to their abandonment for the present. 


wt 


AN interesting contribution to the literature bearing 
on the present agitation for municipal ownership of public 
utilities in Chicago has been made by Mr. James Dal- 
rymple, the managing expert of city tramways in Glas- 
gow, who came to this country recently as the guest of 
Mayor Dunne of Chicago. The expectation of Mr. Dal- 
rymple’s host is believed to have been that the visiting 
Scotchman would furnish a vigorous impetus to the move- 
ment which Mr. Dunne so conspicuously represents. 
True to expectations, Mr. Dalrymple, at the beginning 
of his.tour in this country and during his stay in Chicago, 
spoke approvingly of municipal ownership in America. 
After he left Chicago, however, Mr. Dalrymple was inter- 
viewed in Philadelphia, where he is reported to have said, 
‘*‘To put street railroads, gas works, telephone com- 
panies, etc., under municipal ownership, would be to 
create a political machine in every large city that would 
be simply impregnable.” 


Frnpinc that the public service in the departments in 
Washington needs the effects of the infusion of new ideas 
and energies, President Roosevelt on last Thursday ap- 
pointed a committee of five distinguished citizens to 
report to him 6n improved methods of doing the public 
business in the various bureaus and departments. The 
committee is to ‘‘investigate and find out what changes 
are needed to place the conduct of the executive business 
of the government in all its branches on the most eco- 
nomical and effective basis, in the light of the most 
modern business practices.’”” One of the evils of the 
present system is outlined as follows in the President’s 
instructions to the committee: ‘‘There is a type of 
bureaucrat who believes that his entire work, arid the 
entire work of the government, shall be the collection of 
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papers in reference to a case. ... These people really 
care nothing for the case, but only for the documents 
in the case.” 

& 


In response to vigorous representations by American 
commercial bodies it was announced in Washington on 
Wednesday of last week that President Roosevelt had 
sent a letter to the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, ‘‘directing him to see that the immigra- 
tion officers exercised discretion in the enforcement of 
the Chinese exclusion law, to the end that the relations 
of this government with China may continue to be cordial. 
While the Executive was taking that step to meet the 
agitation of the Chinese commercial guilds, which had 
declared a boycott upon American goods in retaliation 
for what Chinese merchants have regarded as legislative 
and administrative discrimination against them in this 
country, Mr. Rockhill, the American minister to Pekin, 
was exerting himself to assure the Chinese authorities 
that the purposes of this government toward the Chinese 
are fair and conciliatory. 


INTERESTING developments in European politics were 
indicated on last Monday by the announcement in Paris 
that Germany had consented to negotiate the question 
of Morocco directly with France. Twenty-four hours 
before the publication of that news, the relations between 
France and Germany were such that those two powers 
were regarded as being in danger of a possible clash. 
The kaiser’s demand for the convocation of an inter- 
national convention to discuss the disposition of Morocco 
and the application of the Anglo-French agreement con- 
cerning that country had produced a feeling of profound 
irritation in France. The tension was hardly less in 
England, where it was felt that the kaiser’s pressure 
upon France was aimed actually at Great Britain as 
the friend and potential ally of the French republic. 
The consent of the German government to accept Pre- 
mier Rouvier’s alternative proposal of a dual confer- 
ence was regarded as a distinct promise of a pacific so- 
lution of the problem. 

at 


Wut.é Germany is palpably aspiring to the position 
of arbiter of European affairs, the latest announcement 
of German activities in the Far East plainly shows that 
Kaiser Wilhelm intends to be prepared for eventualities 
in that part of the great chess-board of international 
ambitions. It was announced on Tuesday of last week 
that an imperial order to fortify Kiao-Chou Bay, the 
German concession in the southern part of the Shan- 
Tung Peninsula, had been issued. The open declara- 
tion of Germany’s purposes with regard to the strengthen- 
‘ing of her military and naval position in the Far East 
confirmed a long-held suspicion that German policy 
would not be content with a mere commercial colony 
on the Shan-Tung Peninsula. It is believed, indeed, 
that Kiao-Chou will be fortified to the highest degree of 
efficiency, and-that it will be as difficult of reduction by 
a hostile force as was Port Arthur. 


a 


AN unlooked-for element was introduced in the quarrel 
between Sweden and Norway last week, when it was an- 
nounced in Stockholm that the laboring classes in Sweden 
had declared vigorously against: the adoption of any co- 
ercive measures by Sweden against Norway. Swedish 
labor unions had informed similar organizations in Nor- 
way that the workmen of Sweden would refuse to take 
up arms in a war against Norway. The social Demo- 
cratic party in Sweden issued a proclamation to the 
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working classes reading, ‘‘It becomes more apparent daily 
that the upper classes and reactionary newspapers are 
attempting: to cultivate a sentiment hostile to Norway, 
with the view of calling the people to arms against her 
in her struggle for liberty.” The proclamation explains 
that the workingmen of Sweden intend to go out on a 
strike all over the country if the Riksdag comes to a 
decision to adopt measures of active hostility against 
Norway. 
& 


A CHARACTERISTIC semi-political tragedy was enacted 
in Athens on Tuesday of last week, when Theodore P. 
Delyannis, the veteran statesinan and premier of Greece, 
was assassinated by'a professional gambler. ‘The assas- 
sin admitted that the deed was committed in revenge 
for the stringent legislation against gambling which had 
been adopted by the Greek Parliament at the instance 
of M. Delyannis, gambling in Greece, in the form of a 
lottery, being a state monopoly. M. Delyannis was 
popular with all classes in Greek society, and his violent 
death caused profound mourning in the capital. There 
is no indication, however, that the passing away of the 
old statesman will have any effect upon the political 
situation in South-eastern Europe. 


The National Conference. 


Provisional programmes of the next session of the 
National Conference have been sent to every Unitarian 
minister. In several instances word has come to me 
that the packages have miscarried. Any ministers or 
others who have not received them, or those who would 
like additional copies, can have them by applying to 
the Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. If programmes are wanted for mailing to those 
who are likely to be interested in the Conference, they 
can be had free of charge and ready for mailing in stamped 
envelopes if the sender will so specify. 

WALTER F. GREENMAN, Secretary. 


Brevities, 


Fair play and an open chance to every man in America, 
tich or poor, is the corner-stone of the American Republic. 


Without private virtue a city cannot be virtuous; but 
private virtue cannot save a city until it becomes public 
virtue, put to service for the benefit of all the people. 


There is not one political spellbinder in a hundred 
who could keep an audience forty days in the year, as 
many a preacher does who gets no reputation for eloquence. 


One disadvantage of growing old is that one is unable 
to share the enthusiasm of those who are rushing up some 
side track which he has oncezattempted, where there is 
no thoroughfare. 


In Italy and France Free Masonry and the Catholic 
Church are openly avowed enemies. ‘Their relations are 
entirely different from those of the Church and the order 
in this country, where Free Masonry interferes neither 
with politics nor the Church. 


If one would get hopeful views of life and its outlook, 
let him hunt out some person who is poor, blind, old, 
and crippled. From such sufferers there often come 
declarations of faith which put to shame the melancholy 
views of those whose eyes stand out with fatness and 
who have everything that heart can wish, 
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Letters to the Editor. 
Plato and Immortality. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


To students of philosophy and religion Plato has ever 
been a shining light. His vast speculative range, his 
penetrating and powerful intellect, his lofty morality 
based upon the divine nature of the soul, still show him 
to be a great master and true teacher. With our widened 
horizon of thought his limitations become apparent. 
De Quincey’s scathing criticism of the Republic some- 
what shook our faith in its author, but confidence was 
restored by Prof. Jowett’s more just and balanced esti- 
mate. Now comes Prof. James Hyslop in the North 
American Review for March, 1905, gravely assuring us 
that ‘Plato no more believed in the persistence of per- 
sonal identity after death than the modern materialist”’: 
“his conception took the form of reincarnation and not 
of personal survival.” If we think otherwise, ‘‘we are 
deceived by language.” 

This is an utterly false statement of Plato’s teaching, 
and leads one to remark that, if Prof. Hyslop is as care- 


less in experimenting with psychic research as he is in’ 


his reading of the great Athenian, the scientific value 
of those ‘‘signs and wonders”? must be seriously ques- 
tioned. 

I pass over the Apology of Socrates written by Plato, 
and will only allude to the Phedo, wherein he gives us 
the immortal conversations between the condemned _phi- 
losopher and his disciples. In both these the survival 
of personality beyond death is clearly and explicitly 
stated. 

A refutation of Prof. Hyslop’s words may be found in 
the myth of Er the Armenian in the tenth book of the 
Republic. Er has a vision of the other world. He 
beholds souls coming up from the earth and down from 
heaven: others pass down into earth and up into the 
skies, the character of each determining its direction and 
place. These souls are conscious, ‘‘and those who knew 
one another embraced and conversed.”’ They have full 
memory of their past life on earth or in heaven, and of 
the many reincarnations through which they have passed. 
Some have completed the soul’s journey after death of a 
thousand years, and are now to select a new lot and life 
on earth. A prophet warns them that they are respon- 
stble for their own decisions. ‘‘Then Ajax chose the life 
of a lion, remembering the injustice done him in the judg- 
ment of the arms.”’ Agamemnon chose to be an eagle, 
because he hated human nature on account of his suf- 
ferings.”’ Odysseus takes the obscure lot of a private 
man, because ‘‘the recollection of his toils had disen- 
chanted him of ambition.’ 

This picture of the scenes behind the veil shows that 
the soul in Plato's belief retains its conscious identity: 
it has memory and will, it suffers and rejoices. This re- 
markable vision closes the Republic, and is the crown 
of the whole edifice. The soul’s mission is to ‘‘hold fast 
to the heavenly way, and follow after virtue and justice 
always, considering that the soul is immortal and able 
to endure every sort of good and every sort of evil.” 
Let me add the words of Prof. Edward Caird: ‘‘Plato 
conceives the soul as remaining unchanged in its essential 
nature through all the -processes of birth and death, as 
being many times born into the sensible world and de- 
parting from it again, but evermore maintaining the con- 
tinuity of tts life, and carrying with it, in a more or less 
ex licit form, all the knowledge it ever possessed” (from 

he Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers’’). 


F. A. GILMORE. 
MapIson, WIs. 
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For the Christian Regtster. 
My Horizon. 


BY REV. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


Far off at sea across the waves 
I see the circled line 

Sweeping in majesty around 
This restless world of mine. 


Swift ploughs the ship in steady course 
‘This watery fence to greet: 

How fine ’twill be to reach the place 
Where sky and waters meet! 


The morning ripens into noon, 
‘The day is lost in night; 

Sure I may hope to-morrow’s dawn 
Will bring the longed-for sight. 


But day by day we cut the main 
In ever-onward course, 

And night by night in restless haste 
Gallops our strong sea horse. 


Yet never nearer do we draw 
To yonder beckoning line, 

And never farther do we move 
From that past mark of mine. 


My life’s horizon seems the same, 
All round my life it draws, 

On either side, in front, behind, 
There is no break, no pause. 


Where’er I go, whate’er my speed, 
I move in God’s domain! 
The circle of his love sweeps round, 
And hems me in again. 
At SEA, STEAMER ARABIC. 


Old Dorchester in the South. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


The stranger who is a sojourner in the quaint South 
Carolina town of Summerville soon discovers that its 
ways are winding. ‘To arrive at any given point a more 
devious procedure is required than it would be judicious 
to chronicle, for fear of having one’s veracity doubted. 
Should you hear a new-comer inquiring, ‘‘How shall I 
reach so-and-so?” it will be perfectly safe to reply, 
‘“Turn every corner you encounter, and you will ul- 
timately arrive!’ As it is with the town in the matter 
of streets, so it is with the surrounding country in the 
matter of roads. They wander through the infermi- 
nable pines as inconsequently as a stream meanders 
through a meadow, and for this very reason they hold 
an eternal fascination. They always promise surprise. 
“At the next bend yonder,’ you are ever telling your- - 
self, ‘‘we shall behold the unexpected !”’ Whether or 
not your anticipation be realized does not bear upon 
the question. You are continually certain that it will 
be, and therein lies the crux of the situation. 

The afternoon which we selected for our tour of ex- 
ploration seemed a vagrant from the northland June. 
The calendar declared that it was winter, but we could 
not rid ourselves of the feeling that in some way there 
had been a gross error in caleulation. Had Father 
Time been turning somersaults or executing hand- 
springs? The air had a Bahaman blandness, the tint 
of the sky was Calabrian; but, as for the music that in- 
numerable mocking-birds poured from middle branch 
and bough-tip, that was unquestionably Carolinian. 

It was conjectural where town ended and country 
began. Even after we had plunged into what appeared 
to be woodland primeval, we whisked by a flourishing 
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cluster of log cabins. Our driver was a taciturn piece 
of ebony, and at the outset whatever information we 
elicited from him was extracted as though by a dredge. 
As we proceeded, however, and the gaunt horses length- 
ened their stride, his gruff, choppy gutterals mellowed 
a little, and by the time we diverged from the main 
road into a more sinuous side track he had unbended 
as far as uncommunicative nature would allow. 

The Spanish moss was everywhere in evidence, fairly 
shrouding some of the cedars, bearding the wide-ex- 
tending branches of the live-oaks, and clinging both to 
bough and bole of the pines when there was no other 
tree at hand to which it might attach itself. Drear and 
spectral in the extreme stretched the vast forest aisles, 
draped in this fantastic and eerie hanging which swayed 
in each lightest wind breath. In that portion of the 
country-side which we were traversing there were no 
fences. Fields that had been cultivated in time long 
gone were matted with rank vines and undergrowth. 
An occasional clearing near the roadway, wherein a 
gaunt half-falling chimney stood sentinel, was remi- 
niscent of early plantation days. Overhead ominous 
buzzards poised or wheeled in the turquoise vault. It 
was a land over which the spirit of the past brooded. 
With the present it seemed unacquainted, and it ap- 
peared to hold forth no promise for the future. Crys- 
talline, unbridged runs rippled across the way and lost 
themselves in the pines or beneath adjacent boskage. 
Butterflies danced before, behind, and about us like 
vitalized scraps of sunlight, and like the passing of 
crimson arrows athwart our are of vision was the oc- 
casional flight of a cardinal bird. 

The horses that sped us were unshod, and the fall 
of their hoofs on the sandy, clayey track, innocent of 
even the smallest stone, was lulling and rythmical. Up 
and down, now this way and now that, we were borne 
at the same unbroken pace. 

We flashed upon our destination suddenly from out 
a vine-looped thicket. A hoarse cry from our driver, 
and the site of old Dorchester lay before us, the square 
remains of its crumbling brick church-tower lifting des- 
olately above scraggly boughs. Toward the wane of 
the seventeenth century an inexplicable something 
impelled a considerable number of the inhabitants of 
the Massachusetts Dorchester to sail southward. They 
made port at Charleston, and, following the windings 
of the Cooper and Ashley Rivers inland, here, upon the 
banks of the latter stream, builded themselves dwellings, 
and became a prosperous community. For an hun- 
dred years and more the town which they founded was 
visited with varied fortune, but to-day the outlines 


of its streets can scarcely be discerned. The ancient 


church-tower and the neighboring tombstones are the 
sole historians. Both are ‘‘mutely eloquent.’’ One 
heavy horizontal slab, whereon the marks of British 
meat-axes (the invaders made novel choice of chopping- 
blocks!) and the carver’s chisel are equally apparent, 
bears the most vital testimony to what a bygone era 
produced in the matter of men. James Postell!—this 
was the name of the gentleman whose virtues are limned 
in stone; and, if many of the Dorchester citizens lived 
up to the standard which he is alleged to have set, a 
most exemplary people they were. Near by the eglan- 
tine was starting into leaf, and above a mocking-bird 
was telling his silvery beads of song,—not a requiem 
with its mournful hic jacet, but rather a lyrical jubilate. 

Whether the Dorchestrians erected the fort whose 
ruins rise not far from the site of the deserted town, 
whether they found it there ready for their occupancy 
local chroniclers do not agree. Unlike the dwellings 
of the town, its walls, constructed of a mixture of shells 
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and lime, have grown firmer with the passing of the 
years. Gray and massive and gloomy they stand above 
the horseshoe curve of the river, sally-port and bastion 
intact, with only one inconsiderable breach on the water- 
side. Here there were garrisons in Revolutionary days, 
and long, long before, in the time of Indian raid and 
massacre; but now, though the ramparts still lift de- 
fiant over the sluggish Ashley reaches, the magazine 
has toppled to decay. 
Below the river winds, the tide at brim, 
The water lisping low some liquid name; 


Above the cardinal, from limb to limb, 
Flits like a scarlet flame. 


The gateway gapes; there is no warder there, 
Unless it be a ghostly sentinel. 

War and its red array are otherwhere, 
Here Peace has set its spell. 


Perchance a gay colonial cavalier 
By that rude port once basked him in the sun, 
And haply yonder, with his scorn of fear, 
Walked dauntless Marion. 


“Dreams! fancy’s tissue!” do I hear you cry? 
“Why fill our ears with visionary themes ?”’ 
Go, walk the spot, then, if you will, deny 
It is a place for dreams! 
Cuinton, N.J. 


The Pale Cast of Thought. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


Six things, it was said of old, are sure to turn the brain, 
—the quadrature of the circle, the multiplication of the 
cube, perpetual motion, the philosopher’s stone, judicial 
astrology, and magic. To these might have been added 
a number of philosophical problems, such as that ancient 
brain-torturing question of necessity and free will; also 
the conception of a created universe that shall not, by 
the very fact of its creation, imply a limitation to the 
Creator’s infinitude; and, still again, the problem of 
finding or imagining an absolutely unselfish act. A 
long list could be made of these time-honored puzzlers, 
but most readers will regard them as of merely scholastic 
interest rather than practically and vitally important. 

The story is told of a certain Lieut. Jones of the Royal 
Navy, who, half a century ago, was placed in command 
of a gunboat commissioned to the China Seas. When 
the small craft started on her long and lonely voyage, 
Commander Jones called his crew together and informed 
them that, as no physician had been assigned to the 
vessel, he should be obliged to perform the duties of one. 
“T shall have to doctor you myself,’”’ he explained, ‘‘and 
I don’t know much about it; but the Admiralty have 
sent on board a medicine chest, in which there must be 
something good for every kind of disease.’”” Then he had 
the medicine chest brought forward, and ordered all 
the bottles to be emptied into one big tub. ‘‘Now, 
my lads,’’ said he, ‘‘all the stuff is there, and there’s 
bound to be something in it that will suit your complaints ; 
and, if any man gets sick, he shall have a dose of the mixt- 
ure.’’ That voyage is said to have been exceptionally 
free from illness. 

This anecdote will perhaps serve to illustrate the happy- 
go-lucky, rule-of-thumb, hit-or-miss procedure of that 
large class of persons to whom anything in the nature of 
ordered system, reasoned theory, strictly logical method, 
or philosophical plan, is not only distasteful and irksome, 
but even meaningless and absurd. 

But to the philosophic observer the disordered array 
of daily events and experiences in this hurly-burly world 
of ours acts as an irritant and generates a desire to re- 
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duce the chaos to a cosmos, the multiplicity to a unity. 
He feels an uneasy sense of waste, of maladaptation of 
means to ends, until this heterogeneity can be shown to 
proceed from an initial homogeneity, and to point toward 
some final cause. ‘‘The passion for parsimony, for econ- 
omy of means in thought,” says the psychologist already 
quoted, ‘‘is the philosophic passion par excellence; and 
any character or aspect of the world’s phenomena which 
gathers up their diversity into monotony will gratify 
that passion, and in the philosopher’s mind stand for 
that essence of things compared with which all other de- 
terminations may by him be overlooked.” But, having, 
let us suppose, reduced the rich complexity of things to 
pure being, with its attributes of thought and extension, 
the philosopher finds himself as miserable as the wealthy 
manufacturer who has converted all his assets into cash 
and retired from business, and so he is driven back again 
into the world of concrete realities and tangibilities, there to 
seek fresh expression of ideal truth in empirical form. 
Meanwhile to the robust and cheery actor in the play of 
life the sad-eyed philosopher is a poor creature who has 
lost his native hue of resolution from too exclusive de- 
votion to a diet of sawdust and Scotch mist, and too in- 
tent a quest for what in reality is nothing but a chimera 
buzzing in a vacuum. On the other hand, to the medita- 
tive man of thought, patiently grubbing at the root of 
things, his brisk and breezy brother is but the uncon- 
scious plaything of superior forces, the sport of a mocking 
destiny, the creature of an evanescent present, busying 
himself tremendously with ephemeral matters, and never 
once penetrating beneath the surface of things or so 
much as suspecting that the surface is not the all-inclu- 
sive substance. ‘‘Not so,” replies the man of action. 
‘‘While you are painfully constructing a philosophy of 
life, erecting a huilding whose superstructure you vainly 
strive to make support its foundation, I am enjoying 
that life in all its varied and piquant charm,—a charm 
that you will never ensnare in the meshes of your ratioci- 
nations, try as you will.’ We are reminded of Imlac’s 
words to Rasselas,—‘‘It seems to me that, while you are 
making the choice of life, you neglect to live.” Viewed 
in this light, the philosopher’s conduct is much like that 
of an Alpine climber who should, on the slippery verge 
of a crevasse that calls for one bold leap for life, pause to 
calculate the energy required to carry him over, to plot 
the path his body will take, and to formulate the equa- 
tion of the curve. But before he has well put pencil to 
paper he is in danger of finding himself in a condition 
where pencil and paper have ceased to interest him. 
The query may here occur whether, in certain emergen- 
cies, action, in defiance of all known or discoverable laws 
of mind or matter, may not in a certain sense help to 
create the very laws at whose heels it proudly refuses 
to be led captive. It is a wild thought very likely, but 
in it lies a potentiality that makes us gods and adds a 
new meaning to the divinity of man. 

Must he who is not content with the surface aspect of 
things be driven back and forth in endless alternation 
between the idealism of a Spinoza, with its barren union 
of all things in one substance, and the scepticism of a 
Hume, with its equally unfruitful and unsatisfying loose- 
ness and separateness? Neither of these two pioneers 
of thought has been able to retain his disciples, neither of 
them having to-day any thorough-going followers. Per- 
haps the best to be hoped for is a sort of unstable com- 
promise between a system of abstract uniformity and one 
of concrete multiplicity. Or, more probably, philoso- 
phizing will continue to be simply its own reward. A 
pursuit that has engaged the best minds in all ages must 
possess attractions of an irresistible kind. As every 
young man of spirit insists on sowing his own wild oats, 
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even though his oat field be but a very modest patch of 
ground, so every age will insist on ventilating its folly or 
wisdom in systems of philosophy. Even if the philo- 
sophic mind must submit to being buffeted about between 
extremes of faith and scepticism, that means at least a 
certain wealth of experience, and there is some truth in 
our poet Imlac’s assertion that ‘‘we grow more happy 
as our minds take a wider range.’’ Fulness of life un- 
doubtedly means a knowledge of anguish and doubt and 
unsatisfied longing, as well as of ease and content. ‘‘He 
that is unacquainted with adversity,” as Seneca puts it, 
‘‘has seen the world but on one side, and is ignorant of 
half the scenes of nature.’ 

It was the insipid speciousness of subtle philosophiz- 
ing that disgusted Dr. Johnson and made him dispose 
so summarily of certain philosophic bugbears. A stamp 
of his foot proved for him the reality of matter and the 
foolishness of Berkeleyan idealism. As to freedom of 
the will, he refused to discuss the question. ‘‘We know 
we are free agents,” he declared, ‘‘and there’s an end 
on’t.” How delightfully satisfying to himself and 
Boswell was that brief but triumphant explanation of 
the origin of evil; which is given in Boswell’s ‘‘Tour to 
the Hebrides.” All the good to be derived from philos- 
ophy, in Johnson’s estimation, may be succinctly given 
in a characteristic sentence from the ‘‘Rambler,’’—‘‘The 
antidotes with which philosophy has medicated the 
cup of life, though they cannot give it salubrity and 
sweetness, have at least allayed its bitterness and con- 
tempered its malignity.” 

MALDEN, Mass. 


Hon. P. Ramanathan. 


BY MYRON H. PHELPS. 


There is, I believe, no deeply and sincerely religious 
man who does not feel a profound interest in all sincere 
religious life; and I feel therefore quite sure that for 
many of your readers the fact that this country is about 
to receive a visit from a man in the highest degree rep- 
resentative of the ideals of the spiritual life of India, 
pre-eminently the land of lofty spiritual ideals, will have 
great interest. I refer to Hon. P. Ramanathan, K.C., 
C.M.G., Solicitor-general of Ceylon, who is expected to 
arrive in New York in July, and will probably spend 
eight or ten months in this country. 

Mr. Ramanathan is the leading man of the Hindu 
population (about one-half of the whole) of Ceylon, being 
a prominent member of what has long been the chief 
Hindu family, both in wealth and distinction, of the 
island. From 1879 to 1892 he represented his race in 
the legislative council, and since the latter date has been 
solicitor-general of the colony. He was a delegate to the 
last anniversary celebration in honor of Queen Victoria. 

But it is on his learning and spiritual insight that Mr. 
Ramanathan’s chief claim to distinction rests. His 
repute as a spiritual teacher is very high among his 
countrymen; in this respect he is esteemed to be one of 
the greatest men in all India. Those who know him 
well, indeed, refer to him as one of those sages who have 
endowed India with the profound and mysterious maj- 
esty of spiritual wisdom,—as, in short, a Brahma-jnani, 
or knower of God,—a term descriptive of the highest 
spiritual development to which man can attain. 

Most important for us, Mr. Ramanathan is a perfect 
master of the English language, which he speaks even 
without a foreign accent, and he has a sound and schol- 
arly culture in the science and literature of both the 
East and the West. He is therefore fitted, as no one who 
has preceded him in visiting our shores, to be to us a 
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perfect interpreter of Eastern ideas|and modes of thought, 
His’ ‘distinction | and wealth are of course in large measure 
gtiarantees forthe sincerity of his efforts in expounding 
his views of philosophy and religion; and he is a very 
winnie’ and attractive speaker, and a man’ of great 
charm of manner and personal character. He is there- 
fore, /I think, exceptionally well qualified to secure the 
attention)’ respect, and affectionate regard of Americans. 

I have still to’ mention, what is’ perhaps’ Mr. Ram- 
anathan’s chief claim ‘toa’ cordial reception from Wes- 
terners, the fact; namély, that he has made ‘a critical, 
extensive, and’ syinpathétic study of the Christian Script- 
ures, and” has written é¢xhaustive' commentaries ‘on ' the 
Gospels of St. Matthew ‘and'St! John and a portion of 
the Psalms of David.” These works’ display a spirit ' of 
the’ deepest reverence; and, as the atthor is thoroughly 
imbuéd with the ideas of Indian civilization and wholly 
loyal to them and to the Indian Scriptures, his inter- 
pretation ‘of the Bible is’ essentially a harmonization ‘of 
the two religious systems. He finds in the teachings of 


both the Old and’ the: New Testaments’: the leading 


doctrines of the sages‘ of India, found in the great Upani- 
shads, the Bhagavad. Gita, and other’ sacred wtitings ‘in 
Sanskritand ‘Tamil: "The esteem in which Mr. Ram- 
andthan is héld among his countrymen is indicated by 
the fact that, sitice ‘his commentaries onthe ‘Gospels ap- 
peared, orthodox pttndits of India have, for the first time 
in history, undertaken to translate these scriptures, 
following “Mr. Ramandthan’s interpretation, ‘into the 
Indian vernaculars, in order that they may be careftlly 
read ‘and’ studied by the people’ of India! ‘Heretofore 
the Chistian Bible has been a sealed book to them, the 
missionary translations having no ‘value to orthodox 
Hindus. ! 

Mr. Raidahoehah has thus indicated a peace method 
for hringing the thought of the Hast and West into har- 
mofly, and promoting between them ‘co-operation and 
brot erly’ love, more hopeftil than any which’ has here- 
tofore ‘been’ suggested: It’ is’ much to’be hoped that 
the Christian Church ‘of the West may meet these gen- 
erotis and broad-minded advances in the spirit in which 
they ‘are’ proffered, —in the spirit, indeed, already shown 
by that’ most whole-souled and liberal man, Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, president of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, who’ recently delivered in India the lectures pro- 
vided by the Barrows foundation, wherein he announced 
as his platform the absolute and cordial brotherhood of 
the adherents of the’ Western and Eastern faiths. Thus 
may be inaugurated a movement for a nearer approach 
to unification of the religious systems of the world than 
has before: ‘seemed to be possible; a unification, that is 
based not upon the desertion by some of their religion, 
but upon the ‘better understatiding on ‘the part of each 
of the ideals of the others, and the perception that the 
essentials of true’ religion ate in fact identical, however 
different external names ‘and fornis’ may ‘be.’ 

It must ‘be admitted by those who are familiar with 
Indian life that Christian inflttence in the East has’ in 
reality been, not only in extent, but in quality and bene- 
ficial effect, far from what it has heeri supposed to be 
by those who have lent it’ their support. It is certainly 
true that human nature is so constituted that, when a 
man’s ie i ideals are once disturbed, those by which 
they ma ee are likely to be so insecurely’ rooted 
as'to nave littl determining effect upon his character or 
future career. ~ 

Still more serious, however, is the fact that chibi of 
faith "oR EE? part ‘of Hindus is generally brought about 
by desire to ‘secure — material ‘benefit. ‘Employment, 
both tinder the English government and that controlled 
by utiofficial Westerners resident in India, is frequently 
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dependent upon religious affiliations. This was no doubt 
to have been expected, in the absence at least of special 
precautions, since one naturally wishes to haye about 
him |those who appear to sympathize with his ideals; 
but the deplorable result has, been to produce a class of 
time-serving, Hindus, which embraces a large part of the 
so-called Christian converts in the country, who have, 
nominally, at least, repudiated their inherited faith 
and formally adopted Christianity with the hope of se- 
curing employment. These unfortunate people have 
lost the sustaining influence of their native religion with- 
out securing any efficient substitute for it. Consequently 
they are as a class, although nominally Christians, quite 
without moral basis of character. There results from 
these conditions among, the intelligent natives of the 
country who observe them a feeling of resentment, a 
hardening against all Western approaches, which is a 
most effective ‘barrier to the spread of Christian in- 
fluences. 

If,’ therefore, it be possible—as Mr. Ramanathan’s 
efforts and the success which, has already attended them 
indicate that it isto direct the energies which are now 
devoted to spreading Christian ideals into channels which 
shall attain that object without disturbing’ the religious 
convictions of those to whom. they are addressed, much 
will be gained, not’ only in) the effectiveness of the ap- 
peal, but in the consequences to the character of those 
who are influenced, while above all the wnzfication of 
mankind, the recognition of the undoubted, fact that 
under all names and forms and. creeds there is but the 
one Religion, as there is but one God in the universe 
and in the hearts of men, will be brought appreciably 
nearer. 

Mr. Ramanathan will spend. the summer, from the 
time of his arrival,;'about the 15th of July, to September, 
at Green Acre, Eliot, Me., where he will deliver several 
series of addresses on the ‘‘Unity of Faith” and kindred 
topics, and will meet!all who wish to make his acquaint- 
ance. 

In the fall Mr. Ramandthan will reside for some time in 
or near New York, and later will probably visit the prin- 
cipal cities of the country, He may be addressed in care 
of the British Consulate, New York City. 

UNION LEAGUE CLUB, NEW YORK. 


The Positive Influence, 


BY WILLIAM, H, HAMBY. 


Perhaps more than three-fourths: of the ‘citizens: of 
your town believe in the enforcement of the law; yet, 
when the gamblers, the saloon-keepers, and others: get 
together to plan to violate the law, do they discuss what 
that three-fourths will do? 

Not a bit of it.’ Their talk is all about one, two, pos- 
sibly three men; and all their schemes are how to over- 
come or evade the ‘influence of Lawyer Cox or Dr. 
Simpson or Banker Willis. 

These other men are good men; many of them brave 
men; but somehow this one or two is singled out from 
the mass as the one force that is feared by evil-doers. 

There are a great many honest men in your town, 
most of them are honest; but, if a city officer begins to 
plan to misuse his office for personal gain, to squander 
the city’s money, or barter the city’s privileges, instantly 
he thinks of a certain man that he must take into account. 
Of all the honest men in the city, he knows this one is 
- one whose life’ states between the people and their 


a 
here are many Viftuous people in ‘your town, yet 
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a few you think of in whose presence none ever make 
questionable remarks, not because they are ready with 
reproof, but because one instinctively feels they are so 
pure-minded that any thought or word that bears a taint 
would be distasteful to them. 

There are many who never gossip, but only a few to 
whom gossip is never told. 

These are the positive forces for good in every com- 
munity. Their lives are not only free from evil, but 
condemn evil. 

It is sweet to be innocently pure, but glorious to be so 
strongly virtuous that vice stands reproved in one’s 
mere presence. 


Immortality. 


Into the form my soul hath wrought unthinking, 
Unto the life my life hath bought unknowing, 
Unto the path my feet hath sought unceasing, 
I shall be born again. 


Unto another battlefield, twice armored, 

To fight anew with sword and shield undaunted, 
To win the victory, nor yield faint-hearted, 

I shall be born again. 


To see once more the pure ideal shining, 

Leading with fire and cloud the leal soul onward, 
To give a truer service, real, unfailing, 

I shall be born again. 


As to the bough bereft, a trust prophetic, 
Speaks of the hidden bud, so must the spirit, 

By sorrow taught, know from the dust of matter 
It shall arise again. 


Again O gracious thought the soul uplifting, 
As far the ages vast unroll triumphant 
To seek the ever-forward goal untiring, 
Po We shall be born again. 
i —Alice Gordon, 


Norton Goddard. 


BY REV. T. R. SLICER. 


A MEmorIAL ADDRESS. 


I am to speak this morning of Norton Goddard to his 
lovers and friends in the church honored by his associa- 
tion and helped by his fidelity, and I am speaking out of 
a great grief which makes speech difficult. 

But there are circumstances and conditions that sur- 
round the death of Norton Goddard which should be 
memorialized and impressed in such a service as this. 
When we review ordinarily the lives of the men who 
have passed out of the busy activities of life, it is to 
record some notable achievement that has had to do with 
some great public endeavor. Most often in this country, 
in which a man with a good brain and a good body can- 
not be driven into a corner, the record is accompanied 
by the statement of the low conditions from which he 
rose to eminence and wealth, with what difficulties he 
had to struggle, and what obstacles he had to overcome. 
This is not the case to-day. This man of whom we speak 
was not a great inventor; he was not a great discoverer; 
he was not, in the popular term, a captain of industry, 
though most industrious and the leader of his own group. 
He was none of these things that the world delights 
most to honor as marking singular achievement, and, so 
far from beginning in terms of penury, he was born to 
vealth, he was nursed in luxury, he began his days in 
comfort. In a sense peculiar, all things were waiting 
for him when he came, and he came to people who under- 
stood what was due to a child, and how it should be 
nurtured, and how it should be educated, with all the 
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culture within reach placed in its reach, with foreign 
travel and learning and every opportunity of enlarge- 
ment of life given to it. No one need be better born, 
so far as earthly circumstances are concerned. The 
wealth was not too great and so embarrassing, and the 
means not too narrow and so restrictive. There was a 
business waiting for him on his graduation, and a father, 
a brother, and employees faithful and devoted, ready 
to make good his endeaver. What is it then that char- 
acterized the man so conditioned? It is not enough 
to say that these circumstances were not perverted or 
abused, that he did not make them the means of self- 
indulgence. Many another man has done as well as 
he in this respect. There are a multitude of those so 
well born as to character and inheritance of mind that 
they are not ruined by life’s privileges. The singular 
thing, however, in the case of this friend with whom 
we are occupied this morning in love and remembrance, 
is that he saw in his position not simply a privilege, but 
an opportunity, and a privilege translated into oppor- 
tunity in terms of duty, not of delight simply. It is 
easy to translate privilege into opportunity for delight: 
it is another matter to translate it into terms of duty 
under the swift and regnant command of conscience. 
And he early discovered that character was about all 
that a man could capitalize. He might hoard other 
things, he might trade with other things, but real worth 
was in terms of being, not of having, and of doing, not 
of mere possession. And the man who has made that 
discovery has made a discovery as real as though he had 
sailed an unknown sea uncharted till he came and landed 
upon a shore until then undiscovered. He had made a 
prime discovery in life that the use of having is to give, 
that the use of knowing is to teach, the use of being 
strong to lift, and this discovery he made from his earliest 
manhood. 

I speak first to you, then, of the man himself. I think 
I understood him. He seemed to think I did. And, 
when I say to you that he was a difficult character, a 
most complex character, I am saying what those that 
knew him best in this audience will approve. It is not 
the same thing to have a clear intelligence and a simple 
character. ‘This clear intelligence he had. He was, more 
than any man I have known who was good, like a 
palimpsest MS., in which some record of the past was 
overwritten by a new inscription, and the problem set 
every one who loved him was that of ciphering out what 
was first written and what was superimposed. It is no 
reproach to say a man is a complex character. The stuff 
out of which our human nature is made is so fine in grade 
and so intricate in its processes that the marvel is when 
you find a character which is not complex. The world 
of literature is the best proof of that,—that all writers 
have been writing about the same thing from the be- 
ginning, the story of human life; and yet it is not written 
up, it has not yet been finally interviewed, nor its secrets 
discussed, and every great work of fiction is only fiction 
in its setting, it is the record of inexhaustible truth and 
the resources of our common life. When I have said 
Norton Goddard. was difficult to understand, I have said 
another thing which those who knew him best will ap- 
prove; namely, that he is worth the study exactly in 
the ratio in which he was difficult to understand. There 
never was any difficulty about his motives: the way in 
which his motives worked, in terms of mind, was some- 
times most surprising. There never was any difficulty 
in seeing that, where he was at all, he was altogether. 
That is one of the finest things that you can say about 
a human mind. With a man of whom you can say 
that, you know that you will not be set to gather up his 
mind by piecemeal in a kind of final collecting of its 
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separate members. He moved, when he moved, alto- 
gether, for the reason that, with the complex machinery 
of his thought, like the parts in a great machine-shop 
that turn and revolve and go to the shaft, the mo- 
tive power was always the same, always clear, definite, 
and unmistakable. Whatever he did that men failed 
to understand was done from a motive just as clear to 
his understanding as that which was simplest and most 
obvious. I count it a wonderful thing that men who 
did not know him caught the signal characteristics of his 
life from remote observation. A Jewish rabbi, who did 
not know him at all, said to me the other day, ‘‘This is 
a man who chose the most populous centre of activity 
to be alone, who went into political life to preserve his 
individuality, and who was, where other men most clamor, 
most reticent.” That is a great characterization, and 
it is perfectly true: it is the observation of a man of the 
keenest intelligence who did not know Norton Goddard 
in any way intimately. He had discovered that there 
never was any clamor of vain contending voices about 
this man that dulled the inner voice, no vain uproar of 
conflicting forces that left him for a moment unsure of 
his main direction. He was quite himself when others 
were beside themselves. He was, too, a profoundly re- 
ligious man, and I say this because I know it to be true. 
Some years ago he and his brother, whose lamented 
death this summer brings to our remembrance, pre- 
sented themselves here, with a group of young people, 
to join this church. Why? People asked why, and 
wondered. They had been born im this church, their 
father had been a supporter and helper in this church 
for many years before his death. But they wished to 
signalize the deepening of religious life in themselves. 
They had made the discovery that goodness and glad- 
ness are married together, and that not simply correct 
deportment and ethical passion were enough; and they 
did what seemed to many an unnecessary thing,— 
registered themselves as members of a church they had 
always belonged to and could not be separated from by 
any persuasion. These men, in a very growing way, 
in the few years of my association with them, seemed 
intent always upon the battering of the inner life. I do 
not know how they could have improved their characters. 
I am sure they were not thinking of that; but there was 
a fascination to Norton Goddard’s mind always in the 
idea of living with God that was as remote from being 
cloistered away from his fellows as that was from the 
mind of the prophet of Israel, when he said that he was 
most with God when he was most with men. I am not 
privileged to say the things that I know about this ex- 
perience. It is too intimate. They are the things that 
must come to a pastor who is also a friend to a man. 
But I know there was a positive fascination over his 
mind in the aspect of the character of Jesus Christ. He 
was impatient of any Biblical criticism that impugned 
the veracity or validity of any statements concerning 
Christ. He would rather believe it all than lose any of 
it. This is shown by his devotion to two great teachers, 
—James Martineau, the master mind of his time in 
England, and Phillips Brooks, of whom a man said to 
me the other day that he had sat for years looking into 
the face of Phillips Brooks as he preached, and he was 
persuaded that the personal companionship of Jesus of 
Nazareth was more real to him than any companion- 
ship of his daily life. These two great teachers—the 
one educated a Unitarian, then an Episcopal clergyman 
and bishop, the other the most philosophic thinker of his 
time—were the two great teachers of our friend’s re- 
ligious life. Happily for my peace and comfort in my 
intercourse with him, they had been my instructors also. 

I will ask you now to think for a moment of the man 
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among his fellows. It is a delicate thing for a human 
being to give himself to the unrestrained contact of life. 
It is so easily misunderstood, if anybody cares to be 
misunderstood,—most people that amount to anything 
do not care,—it is so easily misdirected and abused. 
But the man who has learned anything about the contact 
of life knows that the last thing he must be concerned 
with is the saving of himself. That is a splendid spirit- 
ual aphorism that says, ‘‘If a man will lose his life, he 
shall save it.’”” And so this man had as open a hand for 
the bestowal of himself as the sower in the spring when 
he flings away the grain as though he were done with it, 
and goes again in a little while and sees the brown earth 
green by virtue of his prodigality. The harvest awaits 
him who seemed a spendthrift of himself. Norton 
Goddard made up his mind that the most interesting 
thing in the world was the world’s people. Now there 
are some real people in every station in life. The world 
is divided into real and unreal people, and the line of 
division runs from the zenith to the nadir of life. The 
old distinction between regenerate and wunregenerate 
has been dismissed from men’s minds. There used to be 
a time when a line ran horizontally through the world, 
regenerate on the higher side and unregenerate on the 
lower; and, when you had skimmed off the regenerate, 
the rest was not worth anything. Noone now who thinks 
anything thinks this. If a man thinks fifteen minutes 
a day,—which is a large percentage for most men,—he 
knows that is not true. But there is a perpendicular 


-division running from top to bottom of society, and all 


the real people are on one side, and all the unreal on the 
other, with a few who have been impaled in the uncer- 
tainty as to whether they are to be real or unreal; and 
Norton Goddard decided, wherever he was, to look for 
the real people, and so, when he went to labor among 
working-people, he did not separate himself from the 
people to whom, by birth and training, he belonged. He 
was not a fanatic, but an enthusiast, and his enthusi- 
asms wére not spring freshets that inundated the land 
and swept the verdure off, but streams and currents from 
sources inexhaustible. Uncontrolled enthusiasm is a 
source of disaster, but an ordered enthusiasm in an 
ordered world is the steady pressure of conviction to 
its sure achievement. So he did not go to live among 
his friends in one place to desert those of another. I 
asked him once why he lived in the tenement that he oc- 
cupied for several years in the midst of the work in which 
he was engaged. I did not ask because I did not know, 
but because I wanted to hear what form his answer 
would take. He said simply, ‘‘I live among my friends 
there because I like them better than the people I have 
been associated with at such and such a club.” And in 
naming the club he purposely chose the club that is 
perhaps the least admirable for anything it does,—for 
you know there are clubs and clubs that a man may 
belong to. Some are organized round an idea and held 
together by a firm conviction, and others are organized 
round social prejudices and have no vocation in life, and 
others, of which there is one notable example in this 
city, have their history in their past, which exhausted 
all their efforts and left them spent for evermore. He 
liked the men he associated with, he believed in them: 
they seemed to him real. Now, I must not be understood 
to hold that any man is more interesting because he has 
less of worldly possessions than another man, or because 
he has more than another man. These are the accidents 
of life, and they really are not interesting. The only 
interest that can attend these accidents—and I think I 
state his view in this—arises when a man has so much 
that he can use it as an engine of power, or so little that 
it embarrasses him and restricts his life. Then a man 
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becomes interesting, on the one hand, because he has let 
himself go upon the errands of God, and we may help 
him in achieving something, or, on the other hand, be- 
cause he is tied by the leg by his poverty and we can 
help him to be free. And it was to place at angles of 
vision his brothers in the world by association along the 
path of life that he went to live among them. I want to 
make this clear, because many of those men are here 
to-day who loved him.- I want to make it clear that he 
was never a professional reformer, he was never in his 
own thinking a ‘‘philanthropist,’’ he never talked down 
to any human being, he never accommodated himself to 
any man’s condition; but every man, if standing firm 
on his two feet, seemed to him admirable, and any man, 
teetering from one foot to the other, not sure where he 
was standing, was to him despicable,—and I think I 
have never heard more withering contempt expressed 
than that he expressed for the people who either did not 
know their own minds, and so could not use them, or 
knew them only for their own mean ends. 

This brings me to speak of his political life. One does 
not have to go cannily here. I am not dealing with a 
man for whom any apology has to be made. He be- 
lieved, as I believe, that public service is the highest 
function of a citizen. When men ask me sometimes 
why I feel deep interest in civic matters, the answer is 
simple: it is a marvel that anybody should ask the 
question. My answer is that a man is first a citizen and 
then a minister, first a citizen and then a merchant; 
and, if the minister has been lifted out of the sharp com- 
petition of business, set in a place of power and oppor- 
tunity, under conditions which even the State relieves 
of taxes in the conviction of its being meant for the com- 
mon good, I do not know what he could consider more 
nearly his first duty than to put himself back into the 
community in the terms of citizenship. So Mr. Goddard 
did not regard his business as simply an opportunity for 
gain. He had made a discovery that only a few men 
make, that business is not an end in itself, but a means 
to an end; he and his brother both had made that dis- 
covery. There are people who like to trade just to see 
their stock change hands, people to whom a column of 
figures that represents a balance of account is a fairy 
tale, fascinating and exciting, to whom there is a kind 
of sanctity in commerce,—which, rightly construed, 
there is,—but upon whom it never dawns that what you 
have made you have made out of the co-operation of men, 
and that they have a claim on it for a proper rendition 
of an account to them, not in terms of honesty alone, 
but of service as well, and that the only reason a man can 
do business is because the State makes it possible for him 
to do it safely and unafraid. When a man realizes that, 
the path is straight back to the source of his security. 
He owes to the State himself and what he has, in some 
just measure. I suppose every community is divided 
into two classes of people, citizens and adventurers, the 
citizens being the men who put all of themselves that 
they can into the State, and the adventurers the men 
who take all they can out of it for themselves; and all 
the variations that belong to the word ‘‘piracy”” may 
be used for this latter class. And yet they may be ap- 
parently very decent people, no record of their having 
been in prisons, no record of their names with the grand 
jury, no stigma upon their honesty of reputation; and 
yet, for all this, they are the very example of the man 
who took his talent and folded it away and hid it without 
trading with it, so that it might produce its normal mul- 
tiplication. Norton Goddard was a citizen, not an ad- 
venturer. Piracy, the exploitation of an undefended 
coast by an armed attack, was unknown to his mind; 
and he went into political life under the conviction that 
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a man owed the best in him to the community to which 
he belonged. I do not think his ambitions extended 
beyond the city in which he lived; but in this he had an 
absorbing ambition, and I happen to know—what I must 
state only in very guarded language—that he might have 
gratified his ambition to the utmost if he had not been 
the kind of politician that he was, that he might have 
divided the power of office if he had agreed beforehand 
that he would make the division. But to say that that 
did not appeal to him in the least is to say that he was a 
lover of his city and of the right. He had ambitions, he 
had engrossing interest in public affairs. He made his 
mark in the city in real achievement in the work of the 
Anti-policy Society and the exposure of the association 
of the directors of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany with the pool-room interest of the city, and in 
many another way. ‘These are the signal things that 
are apparent, but there are many, many little steps not 
recorded by which he ascended to this flight of effective- 
ness. Let me speak further of this second matter for a 
moment. None of us who’were associated with that 
effort to identify the interest of a great directorate witha 
violation of law believed that for the most part the 
directors knew that they were partners in that violation; 
but we held that, if they did not know, being directors, 
they were in a false position, directing by their names 
what they did not direct by their effort, and, if they did 
know, there should be broken down that division which 
made two compartments of the mind,—the one in which 
the law was violated and the other in which the decencies 
of life were kept. If they did not know, they should be 
told, and, if they did know, the public should be told, 
and they should be given an opportunity to correct 
themselves. The principle on which that whole matter 
moved was that it is unethical for a corporation to hold 
privileges from the State for the transaction of business 
which upon its conclusion constituted a breach of law, 
and, if there is any lawyer here who disagrees with that 
as an ethical principle, he has my sympathy for his train- 
ing. It was on this plan that Norton Goddard moved, 
and it was effective, as you know. You may ask, Was 
it permanently effective? I do not know perfectly, 
but I do know that in the city of Washington to-day a 
crusade has begun, quoting the precedent of that strug- 
gle as a precedent for its. right to appeal to the Attorney- 
General. It was a bit of work so well done that those 
who were willing at the time to make an excuse or pre- 
pare an argument in controversy offered no excuse and 
prepared no argument. These are things known to all 
men. I have had long conversations with my friend 
with regard to his political ideals, and I have nothing 
to apologize for or criticise in the clarity of his thinking 
or the integrity of his purpose. 

And now, in conclusion, let me say a word with re- 
spect to the kind of work I think we ought to do in his 
name. ‘There are two ways of loving our friends. One 
is to love them themselves,—and no one is so callous 
as not to covet the love of his fellows. If he were, there 
were ‘little left to love in him. The other is to love 
what they loved, and this, those who are right-minded 
would always rather we would do. And here, I think, 
the path is very clear before our feet. There is not a 
man here, or represented here, who should not dedicate 
himself to the purpose of making permanent the work 
of Norton Goddard in the community, and especially 
in the district in which he lived and worked; and I ask 
you to consider the very simplest problem. If a man 
like this could be multiplied by ten thousand, what evil 
could long survive in the community in which we live? 
They are so few who have this unselfish interest, they 
are often so awkward in the application of their interest, 
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they are so often diverted by self-seeking, that for the 
most part we can number by a few score the people who 
do work in this sense. But, if the type of such a character 
as this could be multiplied, if the process that goes on 
in the natural body of multiplication and renewal could 
go on in the body of society, what would the organic 
whole present? How perfect in its health, how com- 
plete in its circulation, how responsive in the whole 
nervous sensitiveness of tissue it would be! ‘That is the 
problem set society, the problem set to you and to me. 
This man ought not to have died. When I say that, I 
aim not arraigning God. He was not wise about him- 
self, not wise about saving himself; and I do not know 
whether it is given us in the last analysis to say whether 
we shall live long years of careful guardedness, or burn 
out our fuel to make one winter night the less. Some 
live to be seventy and eighty, and have clung to the shores 
all their lives, afraid of the great sea and its risks; and 
others have gone out into the deep early, where some 
of them have foundered, and others have discovered 
new lands. It was William Lloyd Garrison, the least 
prudent of men, who said, ‘‘The world is full of careful 
people who are sinking into unremembered graves, while 
now and then a man forgets himself into immortality.” 
Our friend spent his whole life, while most men of his 
age were dissipating theirs. He was a very spendthrift 
of his life’s resources. Life was not dear to him: he 
had not enough imagination to picture to himself how 
he would save it, only how he might use it. You ask, 
perhaps, if I am portraying a faultless man. Faultless 
men are a weariness. To be without faults is to be with- 
out life that registers itself in quick decision and splendid 
achievement. There are men who spend their days in 
improving their form and attending to the neat ath- 
leties of their behavior; but the men who do anything 
are eccentric, and it is the eccentric that secures the 
revolution, are impulsive, and it is the impulse that 
overcomes the inertia of paralytic minds. No. My 
friend and yours had faults. I say it not to his shame, 
for there was no shame in any one of them. They 
were faults that looked like virtues beside the virtues 
of some men, and they were faults that were as dear to 
his lovers as any other element in his nature. 

So this is no eulogy, but simply the tribute that one 
friend pays another, the tribute that is made up of the 
mingled sorrow for his loss and joy for the having had 
him. And, standing where his grave has scarcely closed, 
I beg you to hear Seneca’s words about a friend and 
bear them in your mind -—— 

“Tt is an ill construction of Providence to more grieve 
that I have lost my friend than to rejoice that I had 
him. ‘The past we are sure of, there is nothing that can 
make it not to have been.” 

Aut SouLs’ CHurcH, NEw YorK. 


Miserable thou art, whosoever thou art or whitherso- 
ever thou turnest, unless thou turn thyself toGod. Keep 
thy heart free and lifted up to him.—Thomas a Kempvs. 


ead 


Whenever you speak, watch yourself: repentance fol- 
lows every word which gladdens no heart. Let every 
thorn which people sow in thy road, bloom in the lustre 
of thy smiles.— Persian. 


wt 


He who hath in him the eternal life, though a beggar 
naked and mained and blind, before him heaven’s gates 
open of themselves.- He is no stranger there, for the 
life that is in him finds there its true sphere and com- 
panionship.—E phraim Peabody. : 
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World-unity Meetings. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


Active efforts are in progress to secure the attendance 
of as many men and women from this country as possible 
to the three great international meetings which will be 
held soon in Europe. First will come the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union at Brussels, beginning August 
28. Then will follow the meeting of the International 
Law Association, which will meet at Christiania, Norway, 
beginning on September 4. Last will come the Uni- 
versal Peace Congress at [ucerne, beginning on Sep- 
tember 19. Already it is certain that more delegates 
from this country to the Peace Congress will be sent 
than have attended any other of these meetings in 
Europe, while Congressman Richard Bartholdt of Mis- 
souri has been in Europe for several weeks preparing 
the way for the meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union, of the American branch of which he is the 
founder. 

Every one of these meetings will have a direct force 
for the unity of the world into one political body, and 
the promotion of the movement to that end is being 
shared by a rapidly widening circle of enthusiastic sup- 
porters. The certainty of attainment is well established 
in the minds of the friends of the movement, and events 
have transpired frequently to give them large encour- 
agement. The Interparliamentary Union is composed of 
men who are, or have been, members of parliamentary 
bodies. It was formed in 1888, and it already has to 
its credit the establishment of The Hague Court of 
Arbitration, while it is a clearing-house for progressive 
ideas and experiments devised by many men of different 
countries, who are animated by a common desire to 
promote friendship between the nations and to secure 
the working unity of the world in all matters of genu- 
ine world concern. ‘The International Law Association 
deals more with the growing uniformity of practice in 
legal matters between the different nations, but its effect 
is positively toward the unity of the world as one organ- 
ism politically. The Peace Congress will be the next 
in due course after the great meeting in Boston last 
October, and, while it aims to secure the peace of the 
world, rather than its political organization, yet it has 
given its formal approval to the resolutions of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature of 1903, asking Congress to em- 


‘power the President to call the nations together for the 


purpose of establishing a regular international congress 
to have recommendatory powers. 

- It is remarkable how the idea is spreading that the 
world is going to get together as a single political body. 
At the recent arbitration meeting in Mohonk it came 
to the front in several ways. Chancellor MacCracken 
of the University of New York not only gave his sup- 
port to the proposition, but he went further and criti- 
cised the use of the words ‘‘congress” or ‘‘parliament”’ 
in connection with such a body, saying that they were 
used for bodies of different purposes than legislation, 
and that the name to be given should be specifically 
one for legislation alone. Mr. Albert K. Smiley, the 
founder of the arbitration conference, in his closing 
address, gave his support to the idea, adding—what 
has been a part of the proposal from the first—that in 
the beginning the congress would doubtless have only 
powers of recommendation, or be an ‘‘advisory” con- 
gress, but that in the development of the times it would 
come to have recognized legislative powers. Finally, 
the conference adopted unanimously, following its prec- 
edent set last year, a resolution for a ‘‘regular inter- 
national parliament.” As the conference had for its 
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president Justice George Gray of the United States 
Supreme Court, and included in its membership Justice 
David J. Brewer of the same court, John Bassett Moore 
of Columbia, a professor of international law regarded as 
the equal of any in the country, George Grafton Wil- 
son, professor of international law in Brown University 
and lecturer on that subject in the naval War College 
at Newport, and other legal lights of brilliancy, such 
a unanimous indorsement shows how practical the idea 
is regarded, and how it has secured a standing in the 
most expert circles. It has been only a very short time 
since some of the leading papers of the country were so 
much disposed to regard the idea as wholly chimerical 
that they refused to admit even a news item regarding 
it to their columns, and others which did make men- 
tion of the beginnings of the movement looked far ahead 
before they could see the plan an accomplished fact. 
But events have moved so rapidly within three or four 
years that all expectations have been far more than 
fulfilled. 

Congressman Bartholdt goes to the Interparliamentary 
Union at Brussels with a more definite plan for an inter- 
national legislature to propose than probably has been 
drawn up in any other quarter. His scheme, already 
formulated, includes a senate and house of deputies, 
with two senators from every nation and deputies pro- 
portionate to each nation’s international commerce, to 
be elected for eight-year terms and to be subject to re- 
call at any time, each member to have one vote, and 
majority rule and concurrent action of the two branches 
to be necessary. Such a congress would result in se- 
curing recognition of national boundaries. International 
matters only would be considered, and the resolutions 
passed would become world-laws, unless they were ve- 
toed by an agreed number of national parliaments. ‘This 
plan does not go as far as some wish, for it distinctly 
says that each nation is to have the right to arm itself 
according to its own judgment, and war is to remain 
as a lawful means of settling disputes, except as arbi- 
tration shall be substituted. Any nation may raise as 
high a tariff wall against any other as that other has 
itself raised. The armies of the nations represented 
are to be at the service of The Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion to carry out its decrees. 

Some features of this plan will certainly arouse op- 
position, but it is a decided step to have even a plan pre- 
sented. It gives something to discuss. There is a be- 
ginning from which progress can be made. 
a standard of comparison of views, and it is pretty cer- 
tain to be followed by some sort of action in the direc- 
tion of world organization. ‘The most persistent ob- 
stacle to organization of the world in this manner will 
be the insistence of the nations upon their prerogatives 
as absolutely sovereign. This is inevitable in the nature 
of the case; for it requires mgre of the self-effacing spirit 
than any nation yet possesses for it to admit the indis- 
putable truth that no nation is absolutely sovereign, 
but that the sovereignty of the political body of man- 
kind is over them all. That sovereignty is recognized 
in international law, and every civilized nation admits 
its duty to observe that law; but, since there has been 
no formal declaration overthrowing the impossible and 
impracticable doctrine of absolute national sovereignty, 
every nation insists upon it. But it must give way, and 
then there will be faster progress toward genuine unity 
of all nations under one world legislature, with a world 
court; and it is certain that some form of world execu- 
tive, probably some board or commission, will not be far 
behind. 

These European meetings this fall will be distinct 
helps in this movement for the unity of the world. Men 
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are going to them from this country more than ever de- 
termined to promote this particular cause; and, if 
nothing is accomplished more than to advertise the 
idea, much will be accomplished in that way. It will 
help the welfare of the world more for many of our people 
to attend these meetings than has been possible in the 
case of any of the series in the past. The sentiment of 
the United States, considering the large accomplish- 
ments last October by the meetings of the Peace Con- 
gress in Boston and of the Interparliamentary Union 
in St. Louis, will have deep effect, and there is no doubt, 
counting up the gains at the end of the meetings, that 
they will figure up many and important. 
Boston, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Blossom. 


For this the fruit, for this the seed, 
For this the parent tree; 

The least to man, the most to God,— 
A fragrant mystery 

Where love, with Beauty glorified, 


Forgets: Utility. 
—John B, Tabb. 


Hungry. 


I should have no right to include this paper in a series 
dedicated to Good News, but that every fair discussion, 
such as I am trying to describe, must work out good in 
the end. Here is an English discussion, of which I will 
try to state all sides fairly. But the questions which 
it brings up for decision turn up in a thousand forms, and 
nowhere is clear judgment more demanded. 

Who shall feed the hungry? This is practically the 
question which arises in the administration of the public 
schools in England. The teachers report in different 
forms that the children appear at school underfed, too 
faint or weak indeed to attend properly to any lessons 
which are given them,—not all the children, but so many 
of them, in many localities, as to bring up the question 
how they shall be regularly fed, in cases where the parents 
cannot feed them, or in cases where they will not. 

It will be readily seen that the danger is that the 
latter of these classes will gradually enlarge itself if at 
school the public provides breakfast or dinner for the 
hungry children. For parents see that other children are 
cared for. ‘‘Why not ours?” they say. And the poor 
children are sent to school to take the regular meal pro- 
vided for those who have come without any. It is easy 
to fit them for the examination which shall entitle one 
to the school meal, If the boy or girl is hungry enough, 
he passes it. You see the whole! 

The question is now brought before people interested 
in public education by a circular from the central board 
of education, which gives to local boards the right and 
power to use the proceeds of the school rate to provide 
proper meals at the schools for destitute children. The 
alternative would be that the ‘‘poor rate,’’ not the ‘‘school 
rate,’’ would be applied for this purpose by the local boards 
which have the charge of the poor. I do not understand 
that any one doubts the power of the Central Board to 
say that this is a legal expenditure of school money, but of 
course a very serious question comes up as to the effect 
which will be wrought on the whole public-school system 
if the daily work of any school is mixed up with pauper 
administration, 
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The last number of the London Municipal Journal 
contains nearly twenty articles by different writers, 
taking different views as to the best system. Here are 
a few on different aspects of it :— 


Warden to the Bermondsey Settlement: ‘‘I support a 
large measure of public provision by means of the educa- 
tional authorities, though I doubt whether the present 
moment is opportune for carrying it out. I incline to 
support, for the moment, the proposal of Mr. Crooks, 
M.P., for maintaining the resources of the voluntary 
agencies, supplementing them by grants from the guar- 
dians, while leaving the actual provision in the hands of 
local committees of teachers and managers.”’ 

Bethnal Green, Clerk to the Board of Guardians: ‘‘I 
am in absolute agreement with my own board, which 
has passed the following resolution on this question, 
‘That the Local Government Board be asked to with- 
draw their General Order of the 26th April, 1905, with 
regard to the feeding of children attending public ele- 
mentary schools, leaving the matter, as at present, to 
charitable agencies.” 

Bolton, Clerk to the Board of Guardians: ‘‘Much of 
the underfeeding is caused by the neglect of the parents, 
and to place upon education authorities the duty of see- 
ing that the children are properly fed would be to interfere 
with the work they have already to perform, and would 
result in the appointment of a staff for the purpose, with 
consequent expense, while at the same time the staff 
already employed by the guardians is adequate and 
existing machinery sufficient.”’ 

Late District Medical Officer, Cardiff, President of 
the National Poor Law Officers’ Association: ‘‘There 
are some who are, and must be, fed. I think it should 
be by boards of guardians, because it should not be 
differentiated from other relief to the parents, and it 
ought not to be free from the stigma of pauperism. 
And, if the father be only temporarily a pauper, it should 
be by loan, recoverable in the Police Court by the usual 
summary method: it is worse than useless to seek it by 
civil process.”’ 

Chorlton, Clerk to the Board of Guardians: ‘‘The 
terms of the Order are extremely vague. It is left to 
‘any responsible person’ to make the necessary applica- 
tion on behalf of the child, but in practice it is quite likely 
to be made by any irresponsible person. It would be very 
difficult to avoid abuse. Even if a child had had break- 
fast before coming to school, he could conceal the 
fact in the hope of getting something more. Children 
who were not really starving would he relieved, while 
those who were really starving would go on starving.” 

Frome, Clerk of the Board of Guardians: ‘‘At the 
British School, during five months of the year,—namely, 
from November to the end of March,—penny dinners 
are provided for any children who may wish to stay, 
also a considerable number of free dinners where poverty 
exists. Any loss is made up by voluntary subscriptions, 
This does not imply that there are children in this dis- 
trict who might properly come within the terms of the 
Local Government Board’s Order.’’ 

Haslingden, Chairman of the Board of Guardians: ‘‘In 
particular, the suggested plan by which the relief is to 
be recovered is costly and cumbrous, and the practical 
difficulties of applying the order will multiply instead 
of decrease when carefully examined. On these and 
other grounds, I consider the order, though well inten- 
tioned, far from perfect, and possessed moreover of an 
inherent tendency to create friction between educational 
and Poor Law administrators.”’ 

Willesden, Clerk to the Board of Guardians: ‘‘The 


suggestion is that the various school attendance officers . 
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who are, perhaps, better acquainted than any one with 
the circumstances of the children, shall supply the chil- 
dren in need of a meal with tickets, which shall entitle 
them to a free meal. If, however, the attendance officer 
is of opinion that the underfed condition of the child is 
owing to habitual neglect of the parents, the case shall 
then be referred to the relieving officer, who will be re- 
quired, under the order, to give the necessary relief.” 


The difficulty to be met has of course presented it- 
self in our American administration. But it has never 
assumed such proportions as to require any intervention 
of local governments. In some of the so-called ‘'Brace 
Schools” in the city of New York,—the schools carried 
on by the Children’s Aid Society,—it has proved desirable 
to have special funds raised to provide meals for desti- 
tute children. But these are not public schools. They 
are maintained especially for children who cannot be 
thrown into the general New York system. 

The solution more frequent here—very infrequent, 
however—is the provision of a very simple but sufficient, 
meal for which each child pays. It is clear enough that, 
if you choose to make the teacher see to this, with- 
out any additional charge, this simple meal can be 
made cheaper than any which the parent can provide; 
that is to say, the school-room has fire, warm water, can 
buy at wholesale prices, and probably can furnish a 
more simple diet than the father or mother or older 
brothers or sisters would stand. It is to be observed 
that this system has been tried in England, and in these 
discussions ‘‘penny dinners” are spoken of as being 
sometimes furnished by the authorities. Here you have 
no taint of pauperism. Probably the child with a penny 
assumes a certain dignity, as the officer in the treasury 
department, simply because he deals in money, thinks 
himself a finer fellow than a scavenger. But it is only 
in a mere small fraction of cases that any such provision 
has been found necessary in our American schools. 

They used to say in Ohio that ‘‘no man was ever 
hungry in Ohio.”” That is probably true now. 

It is a good thing to live in a nation where nobody need 
be hungry. Perhaps that is the reason why a million 
people born in other nations try to meet us at our por- 
ridge pot every year. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Prayer. 


O God, the God of the spirits of all flesh, in whose 
embrace all creatures live, in whatsoever world or con- 


‘dition they be, we beseech thee for him whose name and 


dwelling-place and every need thou knowest. Lord, 
vouchsafe him light and rest, peace and refreshment, joy 
and consolation in Paradise, in the companionship of 
saints and in the ample folds of Thy great love. 

Grant that his life may unfold itself in thy sight and 
find a sweet employment in the spacious fields of eternity. 
If he hathever been hurt or maimed by any unhappy word 
or deed of ours, we pray thee of thy great pity to heal 
and restore him, that he may serve thee without hin- 
drance. 

Tell him, O gracious Lord, if it may be, how much we 
love him and miss him, and long to see him again, and 
if there be ways in which he may come, vouchsafe him 
to us as a guide and guard, and grant us a sense of his 
nearness in such degree as thy laws permit. R 

Pardon, O gracious Lord and Father, whatsoever is 
amiss in this our prayer, and let thy will be done; for our 
will is blind and erring, but Thine is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think,—through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen,—Walliam Ewart Gladstone. 
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Literature. 


‘THE BrBLe: ITs ORIGIN AND NATURE. By 
Marcus Dods, D.D. New York: Scribner’s. 
This book consists of seven lectures de- 
livered by Dr. Dods in May, 1904, at Lake 
Forest College, and now published on the 
Bross foundation as Volume II. of the Bross 
Library. Vol. I (not yet issued) is to 
be a new edition of Mark Hopkins’s Ev- 
dences of Christianity, and a third volume, 
consisting of five lectures on Obligatory 
Morality, by Dr. Francis L. Patton, is also 
promised. ‘The generous foundation, left by 
the late William Bross, sometime lieutenant- 
governor of Illinois, in memory of his son, 
provides for the delivery of lectures, the pub- 
lication of books, and the offering of prizes 
for the best works illustrating or demon- 
strating the Christian religion and the divine 
authority of the Bible. Lake Forest College 
is fortunate in having this great stimulus 
and enlargement of its intellectual oppor- 
tunities, and begins auspiciously in the se- 
lection of Dr. Patton and Dr. Dods as the 
first Bross lecturers. In accordance with 
the donor’s statement, Dr. Dods’s task is to 
“demonstrate the divine origin and author- 
ity of the Christian Scriptures,’ which are 
the Old and New Testaments, ‘‘as commonly 
received in the Presbyterian and other evan- 
gelical churches.’’ And the nature of this 
task gives a somewhat dual character to the 
book. All the lecttres are clear, interesting, 
enlightening. Each contains much that is 
free, wisely critical, liberal in the best sense. 
Yet each in its conclusion is brought into 
some conformity with the prevailing evangel- 
ical view of Scripture, at least with the 
phraseology of that view. For example, the 
lecture on Inspiration recognizes that we can 
no longer speak of “plenary inspiration,” 
meaning “that every phrase and letter of 
Scripture is of divine authority,” but none 
the less must we still use the phrase. We 
must redefine it, however, as meaning an 
inspiration sufficient to “have the self-mani- 
festations of God understood and brought 
into contact with human knowledge and 
human wants.’”’ And so the lecture on In- 
fallibility argues warmly against an at- 
tempted belief in an inerrant Scripture, and 
points out errors and mistakes to support 
the contention. Still the Scriptures are in- 
fallible, we are told, because they “have in- 
fallibly led men to Christ.” This is word 
play; it is not even juggling with ideas. No 
plain man will see why he should apply the 
adjective ‘infallible’ to the book of Eccle- 
siastes or Revelations because the Gospels 
are our original sources for the knowledge 
of Jesus. Yet this same lecture has much 
that is illuminating, free, liberalizing. Here 
is a principle which is ‘evangelical’ in 
Marcus Dods and “anti-Christian” in Theo- 
dore Parker. ‘The only possible ultimate 
ground for believing Scripture to be the word 
of God is that there is that in the truth de- 
livered which convinces me that God is the 
author. In the last resort you must depend 
solely on your own conviction that here God 
speaks to you.’ Truly the world advances, 
and such lectures as these before ‘‘evangeli- 
cal” young people will greatly promote that 
advance. 
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EpucaATIONAL EVANGELISM. The Relig- 
ious Discipline for Youth. By Charles E. 
McKinley. Boston: The Pilgrim Press.— 
All our ministers are just now asking: How 
shall we get our Young People to go to 
church? How shall “the young person” 
be properly introduced to religion? Con- 
gregations, we are told, are made up of old 
men and women. Where are the boys and 
girls, the young men and maidens, who, 
fifty years ago,—if this be not an Irish bull, 
—without the slightest question as to the 
propriety of their conduct, walked cheerfully 
to the sanctuary with their parents, as regu- 
larly as they betook themselves to their 
three meals? The purpose of this book is 
to tell how religion can be adapted to the 
young. It must be a graded gospel, to suit 
the intelligence of its hearers, not, of course, 
as a certain Sunday-school teacher openly 
abandoned all religious bearings to her dis- 
course and talked about the coming circus,— 
“the dear boys were so much more interested 
in that than in the Bible!’’—but “the youth 
must somehow settle his relations with the 
higher law, the moral order, the spiritual 
and unseen world.” Slowly will he come to 
his own, for unfortunately it is not sure that 
he will obtain this religious bias through 
heredity or the training of family life. 
Parents, it seems, are quite unwilling nowa- 
days to prejudice their children in favor of 
any particular form of religion,—‘‘We would 
not influence our sons and daughters: let 
them find out the truth for themselves!’ 
So far has the new gospel of Individualism 
proceeded that we often seem to forget what 
parents and teachers are for! It also ap- 
pears that it is easier—we have known it all 
along !—for girls to be religious than for boys. 
“In religion man’s nature impels him to seek 
a new and unique religious experience for 
himself,’’—sometimes so unique as to be 
almost next to nothing,—‘‘while woman’s 
moves her to take up and hold fast the ap- 
proved good in the experience of the race.” 
Goethe saw this when he said in his ‘“T'asso,”’ 
‘OTis order woman seeketh; freedom, man,” 
Mr. McKinley has certainly been listening to 
the teachings of modern science when he 
says of salvation, ‘‘Salvation is the attain- 
ment by a human being of his final welfare 
by a proper adjustment of his entire nature 
to his total environment.” We should add 
that salvation is just wholeness. We are 
saved when we are well, whole, every part 
and function working unconsciously in the 
right direction, every part set to every other 
part, “like perfect music unto noble words.” 


‘THE BRIGHT Lire, AND How ‘o LIVE IT. 
By Henry A. Stimson. New York: A. §. 
Barnes & Co,—We are glad to see that Mr. 
Stimson takes an open stand for the “Intui- 
tional Philosophy,’ which has stood the test 
of time, and is in our day having such a 
strong and desirable rehabilitation. There 
is here no question of ‘‘the right” being 
merely the useful, or right because, after suit- 
able calculation, it is seen to be for “the 
greater happiness of the greater number.” 
It is “the right’? of Emerson and the Tran- 
scendentalists which we must do, though 
the heavens fall! Conscience, thinks our 
author, can be trusted. There is no dis- 
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cussion of Descarte’s “I think, therefore I 
am,” which we once heard a keen critic deny 
as begging the whole question; ‘for how do 
we know that we think?’ and our con- 
sciousness is to be trained through a loving 
apprehension of the universe (like that of 
Wordsworth’s “Boy of Winander” or the 
young shepherd lad of “The Excursion”’) ; 
through the teaching of the family, through 
that power of habit which ischoice. “Choose 
well,” sang Goethe. “Your choice is brief 
and yet endless.” While Novalis adds, 
“Character is a completely fashioned will,” 
till at last we come to a well-defined idea 
of Duty, which “lies within our own hearts,” 
in a certain sense “original with every man,” 
with “the force of an original authority.” 
But, assuredly, together with this “original” 
power there must be a wise training pro- 
vided. Even such apparently remote re- 
sources as “imagination, fancy, reflection, 
reason, memory, have very important moral 
relations.’ ‘To all of which we would say 
a loud Amen! While there is nothing so 
good as just goodness, it must be goodness 
of the right sort,—well-reasoned, thought- 
ful goodness, “looking before and after, 
drawing its inspiration from unproved fir- 
maments, as well as from ‘‘the daily round, 
the common task.” The “right life’ indeed 
may derive a passion (and as Prof. Seeley 
finely says, ‘‘No virtue is pure that is not 
passionate, no morality safe that is not en- 
thusiastic’”’) from often unguessed sources,— 
from Nature, from books, from society and 
solitude, even from that great spectacle 
which so touched George Eliot, suggested 
in Wordsworth’s stately sonnet, of 


“Exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF Man. By Rob- 
ert Afton Holland, S.T.D. The Slocum 
Lectures, 1894. Delivered at the Univer- 


sity of Michigan. New York:G. P. Putnam’s © 


Sons. $1.25 net.—Dr. Holland’s style is 
slightly rhetorical, but not, we think, in any 
bad sense of that word. A rhetorician, ac- 
cording to the classic notion, was an orator 
long before he was a writer; and every one 
knows—or should know—that there is a 
decided difference between the spoken and 
the written word. And, assuredly, there is 
a genuine thrill and stir in these words which 
only belong to real eloquence. If now and 
then a finer criticism might see a slight ten- 
dency toward sensationalism, certainly some- 
thing must be allowed to what is now so 
much talked of,—‘‘temperament,” of which 
our lecturer has a good deal. For example: 
“The Pharisee stood on the street corners, 
his head in the air, and a fancy text on his 


‘brow, thanking God that he was not as other 


men. ‘The sanctimonious hypocrite! Mark 
him well, workmen of Jerusalem, workmen 
of America! He is not dead yet.’ We are 
bound, however, to admit that there are 
much stronger and really finer passages than 
this. These lectures are largely based on a 
study of Mr. Markham’s striking poem, ‘The 
Man with the Hoe,’’—‘‘the Marseillaise of 
the Labor Union, the battle hymn of a new 
religion,” But Dr. Holland, like some of 
the rest of us, while heartily sympathizing 
with the sufferings of Labor,—Labor with 4 
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very large capital,—has little faith that the 
cheap promises of the socialist leaders can 
ever be made good. For, as Mrs. Browning 
said in ‘Aurora Leigh’ :— 
“Tt takes a soul, 

To move a body: it takes a high-souled man, 
To move the masses, even to a cleaner style: 
It takes the ideal, to blow a hair’s-breadth off 
The dust of the actual—aAh, your Fouriers 

failed, he 
Because not poets enough to understan 
That life develops from within.” 


THE EpisthE TO THE EPHESIANS. By 
Joseph Parker, D.D. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. 272 pp. (Vol. Il. of 
the Practical and Devotional Commentary. 
Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll.)—The first 
volume of this series, that on Colossians and 
Thessalonians, was reviewed in the Register 
for May 4. ‘The works are not commentaries 
in the usual sense. We need not turn to 
them for a scholarly interpretation of an 
apostle’s meaning. They are rather a col- 
lection of brief sermons or exhortations 
based on chosen epistolary passages. Not 
every verse is commented on or becomes a 
text. In no comment is the scholar’s in- 
terest uppermost. Joseph Parker was pre- 
eminently a preacher; and these brief ex- 
positions glow and flash with a rare homiletic 
flame. They are kindling, warming, and 
we forget the critical questionings. Not 
seldom is there a sentence one would desire 
to store in the memory for frequent quota- 
tion, Again we hear the phraseology of a 
grotesque literalism of dogma. The devil is 
evidently no less real to Dr. Parker than to 
the apostle of nineteen centuries ago. Yet 
how fine this is: ‘‘How we boggle over some 
poor little miracle in bodily resurrection, and 
forget the infinitely grander and greater 
miracle of spiritual resurrection,—the awak- 
ening of the soul, the calling back of strange 
thoughts, whispering into the ear of moral 
death, blowing some silver trumpet over the 
grave of conscience, and awakening con- 
science to newness of life.’”’. Every page 
offers some striking, illuminating image or 
forceful epigram, and many a sermon lies 
here condensed in a sentence. The minister 
will read these homilies to stir his soul into 
new effort. He will not turn to them for 
explanations of the apostle’s meaning. 


THE REVELATION REDISCOVERED. An Ex- 
tract from The Stairway to our Creator and 
Father. By John C.C. Clarke, D.D. Upper 
Alton, Ill.: G. P. Clarke —From the Cabal- 
ists and Philo Judeus and Origen down 
to Emanuel Swedenborg, there have always 
been mystics who have held that the eso- 
teric was far more significant than the ap- 
parent meaning of the Bible,—at least for 
those who had the eyes to see. 

“How charming is divine philosophy! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools sup- 


et 4 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 


To go no further, the first chapter of the 
Fourth Gospel is clearly full of Greek meta- 
physics, and the Neo-Platonists delighted 
in proving that there was no truth in Plato 
not to be found in Moses and the Prophets. 
To trace this philosophical element in the 
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Bible is the purpose of this little book, as it 
seems, a part of a much larger one. ‘Thus 
the book of Enoch had ‘‘a peculiar set of 


‘|names, words, phrases, and figurative, sym- 


bols which was brought into the Bible in the 
book of Daniel.’ But it is, of course, in 
the Apocalypse that is to be found the chief 
exposition of symbolism, and to this our 
author especially addresses himself. When 
we remember that a no less powerful thinker 
than Sir Isaac Newton gave much of his 
valuable time to the symbolical interpreta- 
tion of the books of Daniel and the Revela- 
tion, we need not wonder that the subject 
possesses for certain minds a perennial in- 
terest. Indeed, as Mrs. Nickleby would say: 
“To a certain extent and as far as it goes” 
—only to our thinking it goes sometimes too 
far—‘‘the matter is very interesting, and 
well worth settling, if only one has the time 
to attend to it.” 


THE Eve, Minp ENERGY AND MATTER. 
By Chalmers Prentice, M.D. Chicago: 
Published by the author.—The main idea 


of this volume is one which of late has often 


been brought forward; namely, eye strain 
as the cause of many of the miseries that 
not exactly flesh is heir to, but which un- 
doubtedly we bring upon ourselves. Thus 
drunkenness, Dr. Prentice contends, is caused 
by nervousness; for “‘the strong appetite 
for drink is distinctly a nervous disease.”’ 
Hence, one way to deal with this is to use 
“repressive glasses,’’ which very largely help 
in ‘‘subduing the irritability and appetite.”’ 
Similarly, ‘“‘general nervous derangement is 
the underlying or predisposing cause of con- 
sumption.’’? Consequently, besides the open- 
air treatment now so common, relief will 
often be secured by all freedom from eye 
strain. In general, of course, brain strain 
must be avoided, the mind must, so far as 
possible, be kept healthy and active, Pessi- 
mism which is rather the red rag to this 
particular bull must give way to the ‘‘sunny 
Jim” philosophy, with the noble watchword 
of the (don’t) caretakers. Don’t worry! 
(Like the old lady who received this excellent 
adyice from her physician, we are sometimes 
tempted to say: Why, doctor,I didn’t calcu- 
late that I was just yet in heaven.) Above 
all, we should live out of doors, in harmony 
with nature,—so concluded no less authori- 
ties than Marcus Aurelius and William 
Wordsworth,—and then always with the 
avoidance of eye strain through “repressive 
glasses,’ many of the evils of this hustling 
twentieth century may be avoided. 


A Sort History OF VENICE. By Will- 
iam Roscoe Thayer. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50 net.—Mr. Thayer 
has written charmingly and well of a most 
attractive subject. He knows and loves his 
Venice, and he has the imagination to re- 
construct and the culture to understand. 
His purpose here has been to set forth the 
greatness of Venice, not the period of decay, 
which is that generally best known and usu- 
ally misconceived. He describes in detail 
those episodes through which the national 
spirit has best revealed itself and the crises 
which marked structural changes in the po- 
litical life. Since the complaint is often 
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heard, says Mr. Thayer in his preface, that 
Venice stifled individuality, he has taken 
care to outline the portraits of many of the 
great men who wrought out her destiny. 
He shows that to the student of government 
the history of Venice offers unparalleled 
opportunity to study the rise, growth, and 
decline of an important political system. 
Order, intelligence, and harmony worked to- 
gether in her institutional life for political, 
commercial, and social interests. She solved 
her own problems, and her history has lessons 
to-day. Moreover Mr. ‘Thayer has 
marked at each period the position of Venice 
in regard to the general development of her 
neighbors and the great currents of thought. 
This brief and inadequate statement of the 
spirit and aim of this book gives little idea 
of the charm of the separate chapters. 


TRUSTS, POOLS, AND CORPORATIONS, Ed- 
ited by Prof. W. Z. Ripley, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1,80.— 
This volume is one of a series of ‘selections 
and documents in economics’? which cannot 
fail to be valuable as text-books and for 
private reading. Prof. Ripley intends his 
collection to be used as a supplement to 
standard works on trusts, like those of Jenks 
and Ely, in the application of the case sys- 
tem to the teaching of economics. ‘The first 
demand in such instruction is the provision 
of raw material for college classes. Es- 
pecially does the editor emphasize the value 
of digests of evidence in legal proceedings 
concerning economic issues. Such, for in- 
stance, are the cases of the United States 
Shipbuilding Company and the Asphalt 
Companies. Another large part of these 
five hundred pages is occupied with such 
noteworthy articles from the periodicals as 
Prof. Jenks’s discussion of the Whiskey Trust, 
Prof. Goodnow’s treatment of Trade Com- 
bination at Common Law, and Prof: Bul- 
lock’s elaborate survey and criticism of the 
voluminous Trust Literature. All students 
of trusts will find this compilation most 
serviceable, 


GRAMMAR OF GREEK ART. By Percy 
Gardner, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75. net.—Dr. Gardner is professor 
of classical archeology in the university of 
Oxford and high authority in the matters 
whereof he speaks. In this volume he sets 
forth the more important principles of his- 
tory, art, and psychology, which must be- 
come familiar before students of classical 
archeology can understand what photo- 
graphs bring before theireyes, He endeavors 
to make more intelligible the works of paint- 
ing and sculpture which have come down 
from Hellenic antiquity. Dr. Gardner main- 
tains with justice—what is often forgotten— 
that to understand a work of art we must 
consider not merely what in fact it\ repre- 
sents, but also the conventions of the artist, 
as determined by his period, his school, his 
range of ideas. ‘‘We must look at it,’ he 
says, “not only in relation to nature, but 
also in relation to the human spirit and the 
laws according to which in various countries 
that spirit works in the field of art.’ The 
chapters are not only instructive to genuine 
students, but, as Greek art has fascination 
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for every cultivated person, it is interesting 
to the general reader. 


Wark OF THE CLASSES. By Jack London, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
net.—Mr. Jack London is a very spirited 
writer of novels of adventure, with a style 
of great buoyancy and amazing vigor. He 
has been a socialist from the mature age of 
eighteen, when he ‘“‘swore a great oath” 
to the effect that he would never do another 
day’s hard work with his body more than 
he absolutely had to do. This volume would 
seem to indicate that he has done even less 
of mental labor. It consists of seven short 
papers, expanded by publisher’s devices of 
wide margins and the like on which an exorbi- 
tant price is set. Mr. London’s views are 
usually superficial, always one-sided, and, 
considering the vital importance of the sub- 
jects handled, trivial. Nevertheless, any one 
who would understand the rhetorical social- 
ism of the day will do well to run through this 
book, the product, as it is, of a very young 
mind. 


THe OvutTLooK BEAuTIFUL. By Lilian 
Whiting. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
- $1 net.—Miss Whiting’s new book touches 
the mystery of death and the relations be- 
tween the present life and the future experi- 
ences that, as she confidently believes, await 
us, Her strength with her readers depends 
not on the philosophical value of her books, 
but on her personal positive assurances that 
good is waiting for us to accept it, and her 
optimistic encouragement to “‘live on the 
higher plane.” Her sunny spirit and her 
will to make the best of life here, in the 
faith, or, as she would say, in the certainty 
that it is a part of the life everlasting, an- 
swers a need of people who are hungry for 
just this assurance. She believes that in- 
tercommunication between souls is so real 
and vital that at any moment we may ask 
and receive aid from friends in the spiritual 
world, to which prayer and faith create an 
open door. 


STURMSEE. By the author of Calmire. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
The discussions about Calmire have not yet 
been forgotten. On the one hand, critics 
like Prof. Royce pronounced the book im- 
portant, as combining genuine ethical earn- 
estness with a fine and manly vigor, while 
others questioned its agnosticism, ranking 
it with Robert Elsmere and David Grieve. 
The new novel is concerned with social 
rather than theological evolution, but it re- 
veals the same force of reasoning and pres- 
entation, ‘The love interest concerns Editha, 
the daughter of Prinz von Edelstein, and his 
American wife. ‘The Prinz finds it not easy 
to permit to his daughter the same freedom 
of choice that he himself exercised when he 
married the daughter of Calmire, but his 
refusal is overcome by means and experi- 
ences related in the chapters. The novel de- 
serves attention. 


A Practical COMMERCIAL SPELLER. By 
Elizabeth F. Atwood. Boston: Ginn & Co, 
40 cents.—This book is an example of the 
modern spelling-book, intended for use 
chiefly in schools where commercial branches 
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are taught. It contains 146 graded lessons 
of untechnical words, with classified lists 
of business terms, legal expressions, and 
words used in various lines of business. 
The words have been gathered from note- 
books in which pupils have daily recorded 
misspelled words, and review lists are given 
for practice. ‘There is no doubt that such 
grouping will be found helpful for drill; but, 
as a desk convenience, the impossibility of 
finding at once any given word is certainly a 
drawback. Suggestions as to the meaning 
and use of a word are given, but these are 
not to be considered full definitions. As a 
drill-book it seems to be sensibly and well 
arranged. 


A Dark LANTERN. By Elizabeth Robins. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
Few novels can be drawn out with advan- 
tage to the length of four hundred closely 
printed pages, and there is no doubt that 
this would be all the better for compression 
and occasional excision; but, even as it 
stands, it is a subtle study of character anda 
remarkable setting forth of the development 
and interplay of two natures. The man who 
well deserves the simile of “the Dark Lan- 
tern’’ awakens very honest indignation, antag- 
onism, respect, and tenderness in the reader, 
and one hardly knows whether the heroine 
is most to be pitied or envied. The sup- 
pressed passion of certain chapters is effec- 
tive. If the story were but told in simpler 
fashion, it would interest many readets, 
where now it is likely to delight the few. 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. Arranged by 
Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D. Philadelphia: 
John C.Winston Company. $1.50.—Dr. Hurl- 
but, a well-known Chautauqua lecturer, has 
here told one hundred and sixty-eight stories 
of the Bible, so connected as to form a con- 
tinuous narrative. Dr. Sanders, dean of the 
Yale Divinity School, recommends it as a 
very helpful book that is likely to be ex- 
tremely popular. The stories are told in 
simple language, with no attempt to separate 
myth from history, but in the single aim of 
making them vivid and familiar, The book 
is fully illustrated, with sixteen color plates, 
by W. H. Margetson, the English artist, and 
two hundred and sixty half-tone engravings. 


THE GospEL oF Marx. By William 
Prentiss Drew. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn 
Company.—The text is that of Wescott and 
Hort, with three or four slight alterations. 
The notes and vocabulary are such as would 
be appended to any Greek book intended 
for the use of students. It is desirable that 
without note or comment of a religious char-. 
acter such books should be provided as part 
of the apparatus of intellectual training. 
Merely from a literary point of view it is 
shameful for a young person to be familiar 
with the Anabasis and to know nothing of 
the Gospels. Evena Jew could not be con- 
sidered well educated who was ignorant of 
the text books of Christianity, 


HIsTORY OF PREACHING. By Edwin 
Charles Dorgan, pp. 577. A.C. Armstrong 
& Son.—A grouping of the salient points in 


‘figures in a few words is exemplified. 
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church history. The compact paragraphs 
give us a sense of scholarly learning and 
patient toil. The art of setting forth great 
The 
great patristic, scholastic, mystic, humanist, 
and reform preachers all have justice done 
them. ‘‘The voices of the night’”’ in the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, and 
the “heralds of dawn” leading up to the 
Reformation are fully treated. It is a most 
adequate review of the religious condition 
of the times. 


THE VISION OF Ex1jAH BERL. By Frank 
Lewis Nason. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50.—Mr. Nason’s new novel shows 
increasing strength and a firmer grasp on 
reality in the working out of character. His 
book is one that can stand more than a 
single reading, and develops a power unsus- 
pected in the opening chapters. When Mr. 
Nason writes of great engineering projects, 
he is thoroughly at home with his subject; 
and irrigation schemes and the building of 
dams and the development of an orange 
assume an interest not secondary to that of 
the romantic side of the book. 


THe BLocKaDERS. By James Barnes. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 60 cents.— 
In this baker’s dozen of stories for boys there 
are plenty of exciting incidents and unusual 
situations. Blockade running in the Civil 
War, treasure hunting in Africa, Christmas 
with danger from cannibals, Fourth, of July 
with danger from rebels, Thanksgiving with 
new reason for thanksgiving, are all parts of 
stories, with adventures of all kinds filling 
up the pages. Mr. Barnes has written much 
for boys and appreciates their desire to 
have ‘‘something doing” in their stories. 


Mrs. DARRELL. By Foxcroft Davis. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.— 
This second book by the author of Despot- 
ism and Democracy is more interesting as a 
picture of certain phases of life at the na- 
tional capital and as a study of character 
than for the story’s sake. Clavering plays 
only the part of an unsuccessful suitor; but 
in a way he is the central character of the 
book, a forceful, unprincipled leader of men, 
brought to justice and publicly condemned. 
The most striking chapter in the book is that 
in which he is expelled from the Senate. 


A CapTaIn OF MEN. By E. Anson More. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—Mr. 
More has written not only an exciting story, 
but has produced a study of an ancient civ- 
ilization which is said to be as accurate in 
its local coloring as a student can obtain. 
Miriam, the Hebrew captive, is not less im- 
portant than the Assyrian captain in the 
drama that here plays itself out with singu- 
lar chances and mischances. A striking 
element in the story is the expedition for 
tin which brought wealth and fame to dar- 
ing adventurers. ’ 


THe AccoMPLIcE. By Frederick ‘Trevor 
Hill. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
$1.50.—This is one of those adroit detective 
stories in which crime is traced through devi- 
ous ways by several trails which seem evi- 
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dent at first and good for nothing at the last. 
The story is told by the foreman of the jury, 
who tells how by accident facts come to his 
notice which, pieced together, bring out the 
truth and convict of guilt the last person to 
be suspected. 


Miscellaneous. 

In the Macmillan paper novel series two 
more numbers appear: On the We-a Trail. 
A Story of the Great Wilderness. By 
Caroline Brown. The Fat of the Land. A 


Story of an American Farm. By John 
Williams Streeter. 25 cents each. 


The Student's American History is one 
of the series prepared by D. H. Montgomery 
and published by Ginn & Co, It follows the 
same general lines as the author’s Leading 
Facts of American History, but is less ele- 
mentary, being much fuller in its treatment 
of political and constitutional history and 
of the chief events bearing on the develop- 
ment of the nation. It is well provided 
with. maps, illustrations, and appendices 


that give original documents, tables, and 
indices. 


Theophano, the historical novel by Fred- 
erie Harrison, published a few months ago 
by the Harpers, is a tale of the crusade of 
the tenth century. It contains an unusual 
study of the wife of a Roman emperor, who 
1s possessed of great power over men and 
utter disregard of natural restraints and 
affections. She is a curse to the land, and 
the story of her reign and ultimate downfall 
is one of tragic events and magnificent 
wickedness, The descriptions of Roman 


ceremonials are carefully written and real- 
ISUC Se 


I. C. Page & Co. have recently published 
new editions of some of the chief favorites 
in their Cosy Corner Series, testifying to the 
popularity of this set of books and to the 
charm of these particular writers. Annie 
Fellows Johnston is best known as a writer 
of popular books for girls; but in Flip’s 
Islands of Providence she has shown that she 
can also enter into a boy’s struggle with an 
unsympathizing world, and indicates the 
ways by which victory is to be wrested 
from threatened defeat. She has a simple, 
natural style, and writes with moral pur- 
pose, though without preaching. Will Allen 
Dromgoole tells in Down in Dixie the story 
of three little Florida crackers, who go 
through startling adventures with alliga- 
tors and othercreatures; and it may at least 
be said that the moralizing is not enough to 
spoil the story. For somewhat older readers 
is Molly Elliott Seawell’s story of The Great 
Scoop, which first appeared in the Youth’s 
Companion. It is a first-rate story of a 
newspaper reporter’s achievement and short 
cut to fame, told with the spirit that belongs 
to all Miss Seawell’s writings. Still a fourth 
story of this series is John Whopper, by 
Thomas M, Clark, a capital story written 
anonymously several years ago, but now 
published with the name of its author, the 
late Bishop of Rhode Island. Bishop Henry 
C. Potter furnishes an introduction, explain- 
ing that it was not unnatural for Bishop 
Clark to publish the book without his name, 
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“Gf only to escape the criticism of those 
goody-good people who would have been 
swift to see that such a style of writing was 
inconsistent with his Episcopal dignity.” It 
is a humorous tale of a small newsboy who 
starts from Roxbury to Jamaica Plain, falls 
into a hole in the field, and goes through to 
China, He takes advantage of the situa- 
tion, and, by selling his Boston papers at 
the English and American coffee-house, 
sees himself on the fair road to fortune. 
Without telling the story, it is quite enough 
to say that the style of the narrative makes 
it very funny, and that it is an especially 
good book for boys. It is edited and illus- 
trated by Bishop Clark’s grand-daughter, 
Helena Sturtevant. The price of these 
books is fifty cents. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The Psychology of Beauty. By Ethel D. Puffer, $1.25. 
B From Ginn & Co., Boston. Tangy 
Latin Composition for Secondary Scheols. By Benjamin 
L. ee Ph.D. Part 1, 50 cents; parts 2 and 3, 60 
cents. 
: From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Modern Masters of Pulpit Discourse. By William Cleaver 
Wilkinson. $1 30. i 
Jonathan: a Tragedyin Verse. By Thomas Ewing, Jr. $r. 
The Traveler’s Handbook: a Manual for Transatlantic 
Tourists. By Josephine Tozier. $1. 


Before the Crisis 


Hn Distorical Romance 


By Frederick Blount Mott 


Crown 8ve, 300 pp. Published by John Lane, 
London and New York. 


The Boston Transcript 
“Characters drawn with bold strokes, .. . 
strikingly realistic, . . . a winsome heroine, 
. an apotheosis of John Brown.” 
London Telegraph 
“Worthy to rank with Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
universal work. Full of vigorous good 
writing, and makes the best American novel 
that has appeared for a long time.” 


Books by the late 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $:. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $r. 

RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $r. 


A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $r. 


For sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 


272 Congress 8t., - - - - - Boston 
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Three Martineau Tracts 


65. Ideal Substitutes for God. 


Morality; collective humanity; moral 
idealism. 


The Relation between Ethics 
and Religion. 
Religion completes ethics, and in so 
doing transfigures it. 
The Three Stages of Unitarian 
Theology. 


The relations of creature to creator; 
of son to father; of the weak and 
tempted to the all-quickening spirit. 


Please order by number only. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents, 

NOW READY: 
1. Home Again. 
2. What shall I do for Myself this Year? 
3. What shall I do for Others this Year? 
4. War and Peace. 
5. Political Ideals; with lilustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 
6. The Fading Leaf. 
7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 
Series on “‘ Life’s Dark Problems.” 
1, The Answer of Job. 
II, Some Theological Answers. 
. The Divine Government. 
IV. Pain. 
VY. Life’s Incompleteness. 
. Moral Evil. 
. Death. 
. Accidents and Calamities. 
. Mental Disease and Decay. 
X. Is God a Father ? 
. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 
: The Pilgrims. A Sermon for Forefather's 


Day. 

. The Gospel of the Divine Birth. 

. A Happy New Year. 

. “The Sunny Side of the Snow.’’ (By Rob- 
ert Collyer.) 

. One Unitarian Minister: John White Chad- 


wick. 

. One Unitarian Layman: William H. Bald- 
win, Jr. 

. The Significance of Lent. 

. Some Religious Uses of Sympathy. 

° “3 of Spring in Nature and in Human 

ife. 

. In Remembrance of Me. 

. The Children are Tender. (By Robert Collyer.) 

. The Defeat of Victory and the Victory of 
Defeat. 

. Some Reasons for Belief in a Life Beyond 


ath. 
. Some Evils of Worldliness. 
. How We Make Our Own Worlds. 
. The Personal Cure for Social Ills. 
35. What can Monopolists Monopolize ? 
36. Our Cause, 
.Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Modern 
Womanhood. 
. Some of the Lessons of the War in the East. 
. A Sermon in a Flower. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 
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The Dome. 
O Yuki San. 


O Yuki San sits in the shade 
And holds her tiny fan: 
She is the dearest little maid 

In far-away’ Japan. 


Her parasol shé always takes 
When she walks in the sun, 
And never eats her sugared cakes 
Until her lessons are done. 
— Christine W, Bul hwinkle. 


Prof. Frog’s Lecture. 


Bobby was not quite sure that he was 
awake; but, when he opened his eyes, there 
was the blue sky, the pine waving its spicy 
branches, and, beyond, the glint of sunshine 
on the waters of the pond. Presently Bobby 
heard voices talking. softly. 

“This is a good specimen,’’ said one voice. 
“See how stout and strong he looks.” 

“I wonder who. that is, and what he has 
found,” thought Bobby. ‘‘I wish it wasn’t 
such hard work to keep my eyes open.” He 
made a great effort, however, and raised his 
heavy lids. He caught a glimpse ofa mossy 
log, with a row of frogs and, toads sitting 
upon it. They were looking solemnly at 
him, 

“The toads are making their spring visit 
to the pond to lay their eggs,” thought the 
boy... “I forgot that they were due this 
week.” 

“He must have done a good deal of mis- 
chief in his day,’’ said an old bull-frog 
gravely. A chill crept over: Bobby. ‘In 
his day” — What did that mean? 

A toad hopped out from the line and ‘came 
close to Bobby. 

“Yes,” said she, “‘this is one of the species. 
We are very fortunate to have caught him. 
Now we shall be ready to. listen to Prof. 
Rana’s remiarks,”’ 

Still Bobby could not move. Ina moment 
there was a rustling among the dry Jleavés, 
and dozens of frogs and toads ‘weré seen 
hurrying toward the..pine-tree. In their 
midst was a ponderous frog, carrying a roll 
of .manuscript under his arm, He wore 
huge goggles, and looked so wise that’ Bobby 
did not dare to laugh. 

“TJ am very sleepy,’”’ murmured a portly 
toad near Bobby's left: ear. . ‘I laid over 
eight thousand eggs last night, and I, have 
a long journey before me. But‘ must stay 
to hear this... We may never have such a 
chance agaiti.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’.began the pro- 
fessor, ‘this is a specimen of the creature 
known to us as the human tadpole. You 
will kindly observe his long legs. . These 
were doubtless given to him for the purpose 
of protection... Being possessed. of .a: most 
mischievous spirit, the species is always get- 
ting’ into ‘difficulties and would probably 
become extinct if it had not the power to 
run away.” 

“‘Nonsense!"’ said Bobby, under his breath, 

“Otherwise,’’ went on the lecturer, “he 
is not at all adapted to his surroundings, 


Observe how. carefully. we are dressed, for) 


our own, safety, Look at, this,red shirt and 
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‘| these white trousers and this hat as big asja 


trout-pool! Could anything be | more; ri- 
diculous? Even. a ‘giraffe does’ not. look |so 
absurd. as: this.’’ 

A’ red flush mounted \to Bebby’s freckled 
cheeks, 

“Now,’’) said the professor, “as fas las we 
have! been’ able to learn; the human) tadpole 
is absolutely useless! Weare’ therefore 
doing no harm ‘in experimenting) upon) this 
specimen. There are plenty of ‘them,) and 
this one will not be a ‘serious loss.’’ vi 

“Stop!” said Bobby, so unexpectedly that 
everybody jumped. ‘‘What are you going 
to do with me?’ 

“Vou will:be so kind as: to/lie still,’ said 
the professor severely. “‘At present you are 
only a specimen.”’ 

There was no help for it. 
wriggle a little—that was all. 
“Not only fs the’ Boy entirely useless,” 
went on the professor, ‘‘but he is often a 
pest. 
work, It is difficult to keep him‘clean. He 
doesn’t know how to get his own dinner. 
He has a genius for making weaker things 
miserable. He likes fishing, and he longs 
for a gun; he collects birds’ eggs; he puts 
butterflies on pins; he stones manera, he 

teases his little-sisters.”’ 
“Why .isn’t..the species exterminated?” 
asked ahother frog angrily.) 

Then the téad near Bobby's: éar Bh Sd 
timidly. .““I_ think; you .are, a; little: unjust, 
professor. I have known boys who were 
comparatively harmless.” 

“There may be a few, Mrs. Bufo,” said the 
professor, with great politeness, ‘““but as a 
class they may fairly be set.down as of very 
doubtful value.”’ 

Bobby fairly shouted in his.eagerness:to. be 
heard, 

“We do work,” he said. 
every day.” 

“What a help that must be to’ your par- 
ents and to the world at large!’’ said the frog, 
with sarcasm, ‘‘Do you know how. useful 
even our smallest tadpoles are? Without 
them this pond would no longer be beautiful, 
but foul and ill-smelling. Do you know 
what a toad is worth to mankind?” 

“No,” said Bobby. ‘“‘About two cents, I 
guess.” Bobby didn’t intend to be rude, 
He thought this a liberal valuation. 

“Twenty dollars a year, as estimated by 
the Department’ of Agriculture!” ‘cried the 
frog triumphantly. “What do’ you ‘think 
of that?” 

“T should like to know why,” said Bobby, 
looking as if he thought Prof. Rana was 
making fun of him. 

“What are the greatest enemies of man?” 
asked the Professor, pee, over his goggles 
at poor Bobby. 


Bobby could 
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“We go to school 


“Yigers,”’ said Bobby (Roni vey) “or 
wolves.” 
“Wrong!” said the lecturer, ‘Insects. 


Insects destroy property in ‘this country to 
the amount of four hundred million dollars 
annually. Insects destroy the crops upon 
which man depends for his food, Going to 
school hasn’t made you yery, wise, has it? 
Well, the toads are insect-destroyers. That’s 
their, business,| Does it!seem to you that 
the. human animal is clever . when, it» al- 


He can be trusted to do few kinds of, 
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lows, such. numbers. of toads, to, be dem, 
stroyed??? . 

“It’s a, shame!’ chimed in) a, voice frger 
the front seats. ‘‘We keep out of the way 
as much, as we can; we eat every, kind of 
troublesome worm and insect,--the, cut- 

orm, canker-worm, tent-caterpillar, army- 
ma ror, rose-beetle;»and the common house- 
fly; we ask for no wages or food or care. 
And what’ do we get’ in return? Not even 
protection and ‘common kindness. Yet I 
would not have this poor boy hutt.’’ 

“This is a scientific meeting,” observed 
the professor, “and benevolent sentiments are 
quite out of place!’ We will now proceed to 
notice the, delicate nervous system of the 
creature. Stand closer, my friends, if you 
please.”’ ; 

“Nervous, system, indeed!’’ said. Bobby. 
‘Boys don’t have such silly things.as nerves!” 
| Suddenly Bobby felt a, multitude of tiny 
pin-pricks over the entire surface of his body. 
The suffering was. not intense, but) the irri- 
tation made, him squirm and wince. He 
could, not discover the cause of his discom- 
fort, but at the professor’s;command it sud- 
denly ceased. 

“That will do,” said the frog. ‘Each 
hair on his ‘head is also connected with a 
nerve, Pull his hair, ‘please!’ 

“Oh, don’t!” said Bobby. © ‘“That hurts!’ 

Nobody listened’ to him.’ It did hurt, 
more than you would think; for tiny hands 
were pulling each hair’ separately. When 
the ordeal was over, Bobby heard a faint 
hoise in the grass as if’some.very small creat- 
ures were scurrying away, but he could see 
nothing. He was winking his eyes desper- 
ately to keep from erying. 

“The assistants may go now,” said the 
professor. And the sound of little feet died 
away in the distance, 

“How. interesting!’ murmured. a plain-; 
looking toad. 

“T think it’s mean,’’ protested poor Bobby, 
“to keep a fellow fastened up like this, and 
then torment him.” 

“Does it hurt. as much as being skinned, 
or haying your legs cut off?’ demanded, the) 
professor. 

“Or would you prefer to be stepped on or 
burned up in a rubbish-pile?’’ asked Mrs, 
Bufo, 

“How, would you like to be stoned, or 
kicked for a change?’ said another, toad 
sharply. 

‘Perhaps you would choose a, fish-hook in, 
the corner of your mouth,’’ said a voice from 
the pond, 

“Or one run the.entire length, of your 
body,” came a murmur, from the .ground 
under Bobby’s head. 

“Wait a minute,’ said the professor more 
gently... ‘‘We will,give you a chance. to de- 
fend: yourself... It is not customary. to. in- 
quire into. the moral character of specimens, 
but we do not wish to, be unjust. Perhaps 
you can explain why you. made a) bonfire 
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the very next week after the toads came out 
of their winter quarters. Dozens of lives 
were destroyed before that fire was put 
out.” 

“T forgot about the toads,” began Bobby. 

“Carelessness!’’ said the professor. ‘‘Now 
you may tell us why you like to throw stones 
at us.” } 

“To see you jump,’”’ said Bobby honestly. 

“Thoughtlessness!’’ said the professor. 
‘“‘That’s worse.” 

“Why do you kick us, instead of lifting us 
gently when we are in your way?” inquired 
a toad, in a stern voice. 

“Because you will give me warts if I touch 
you,” said Bobby, pleased to think that he 
had a good reason at last. 

“Tgnoranee!’”’ cried the professor. 
toad is absolutely harmless.” 

“Will you please tell me,’’ asked a toad in 
a plaintive voice, “if you are the boy who 
last year carried home some of my babies 
in a tin pail, and let them die?” 

“T’m afraid I am,” said Bobby sorrow- 
fully. 

“Do explain why you dislike us!” said Mrs. 
Bufo, in such a frank fashion that Bobby 
felt that he must tell the truth. 

“T suppose it’s your looks,” said the boy, 
unable to frame his answer in more polite 
terms. 

“Well, upon my word!” interrupted the 
professor. “I thought better of a boy than 
that. Now answer me a few more questions. 
Have you ever stolen birds’ eggs?” 

“Ves,” said truthful Bobby. 

“Fave you collected butterflies?” 

“Yes,”’ said Bobby. 

“Have you taken nuts from the squirrels’ 
cupboards?” . 

“Ves,”’ said Bobby. 

“Do you think we ought to have a friendly 
feeling toward you?” went on the questioner. 

“No,” said Bobby, “I don’t.” 

“We have shown that you are not only 
useless, but careless and thoughtless and 
ignorant,” said the frog. “Is there any 
very good reason why we should let you 

02?” 
; Poor Bobby racked his brains to think. 

“T’ve got a right to live, haven’t I?” he 
said at last. 

“Because you are so pretty?’ suggested 
the professor, and Bobby’s eyes fell with 
shame. 

“Any better right than we have?” came a 
chorus of voices. Bobby felt very helpless 
and insignificant. 

‘There was a long pause. Then the frog 
professor smiled broadly at Bobby. 

“Come,” he said, “I like you. You are 
not afraid to be honest, and that’s some- 
thing.” 

“Tf you will let me go,” said Bobby, “I’ll 
see that the boys don’t hurt you any 
more.” 

“T felt pretty sure that we’d converted 
you,” said the professor, ‘‘and I’m going to 
let you go back and preach to the heathen. 
You can see for yourself how much harm a 
boy can do if he doesn’t stop to think.” 

Bobby felt that he was free, and scram- 
bled to his feet, rubbing first one arm and 
then the other to take the prickly feeling 
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There was only the blue sky, the waving 
pine-tree, and the quiet pond. 

“Well!” said Bobby, with a long breath of 
amazement. 

“Kerjunk!”? came the warning voice of a 
frog somewhere near the water’s edge. 

“Yes, sir, I'll remember,” said Bobby, in 
the meekest of meek tones.—M. A. L. Lane. 


The Story of In-door Sun. 


Once on a time, in far Japan, 

There lived a busy little man, 

So merry and so full of fun 

That people called him In-door Sun, 


Now In-door Sun made mirrors fine, 
Like those in your house and in mine, 
And in these looking-glasses bright 
His own face saw from morn till night. 


It made him feel so very sad 

To see his face look cross and bad, 
That he began to take great care 
To keep a sweet smile always there. 


And soon he found that those he knew, 
All seemed to like him better, too; 
For, like the mirrors, every one 

Began to smile on In-door Sun ! 


Now try this just one day and see 
How bright and smiling you can be; 
You'll find both happiness and fun 
In playing you’re an “‘in-door sun”’ ! 

— Inez G. Thompson, in Little Folks. 


How a Boy works. 


“Want the snow swep’ off your steps?” 
asked the small boy with the large snow- 
shovel and a broom, one day last winter. 
‘The householder began to question the would- 
be worker, says the Chicago News, and natu- 
rally the first question had to do with the 
matter of expense. ‘‘How much will it 
cost ?”’ 

“Sweep ’em off for a dime.” 

‘“‘A dime! Does that include the side- 
walk?” 

“Sure!” 

‘Well, go ahead.” And the householder 
closed the door and then went into the front 
room and watched the operation from the 
window. As he sat there, his wife came into 
the room. 

“Did you hire that child to clear off the 
snow?” she asked scornfully. 

“T did, my dear. He is enjoying it, and 
so am I. Pretty soon he’s going to get a 
whole dime. If he does a good job, I may 
give him as much as fifteen cents.” 

“Poor little fellow!” said the lady pity- 
ingly. ‘‘He’s just blue with the cold.” 

“He’s resting. Now he’s coming up the 
steps,” said the householder, going to the 
door. 

“Say,” said the boy, as he opened the 
door, “there’s more of that snow than I 
thought there was. Won’t you make it fif- 
teen cents?” 

“T guess so,’’ said the householder, and 
returned to the window and his wife 

“What’s he going to do now?” asked the 
householder, after an interval of silence. 
“Oh, I see! It’s the boy on the other side 
of the street. He’s going to snowball him. 
That was a good shot. Hello!’ 

A snowball sent in return _struck against 


out of them, The frogs had vanished, | the window. 
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“We can’t have this!”’ said the householder, 
and tapped against the pane, at which the 
boy on the other side of the street moved 
on, and the small snow-shoveller resumed 
work, 

“T’m going into the kitchen to have Bertha 
get something hot for him,’ declared the 
lady. “If he gets through before I get back, 
don’t let him go.” 

“Don’t worry,” said her husband. ‘He 
won't get through. Something tells me that 
he won’t. He’s doing a double-shuffle now, 
and looking for something or somebody 
else to snowball. I should hate to pass him 
with a silk hat on just at this psychological 


moment. Ah! I told you so.” 
It happened to be a grocery wagon. ‘The 
driver got it just behind the ear. The small 


boy danced with glee as the driver leaned 
out and shook his whip. 

“He’s got a new idea,” said the house- 
holder. ‘‘He’s coming up the steps again. 
I'll go and see what it is.” 

He returned in a moment grinning. ‘He 
wanted to know if I wouldn’t give him a 
quarter,” he reported. 

The boy worked boyfully, which is some- 
thing more than manfully, for about five 
minutes. Then, as he paused to straighten 
his back, he met the householder’s eye and 
smiled. The householder smiled in return, 
and the boy beckoned and shouted some- 
thing. The householder got up and went to 
the door. 

“Say,” said the boy appealingly, ‘‘you 
ain’t got anything to do. Don’t you want 
to come out and help me?” 


Good Resolutions. 


iz 


These were the New Year’s resolutions 
of two lively children in the family of a 
Western Unitarian minister — 

1. We will tell no lies. 

2. We will not sauce our parents or any- 
body else. 

3. We will not fight. 

. We will mind our parents. 

. We will bé good children. 

. We will turn over a new leaf. 

. These resolutions we will try to keep. 


IANS 


Little Milton, who has received a ticket for 
a matinée, to be given for the young folks, 
was slowly spelling out a line at the bot- 
tom,—‘‘C-o-m-e r-a-i-n o-r s-h-i-n-e.” ‘“‘O 
mamma,’ he exclaimed, ‘it doesn’t tell 
what to do if it’s cloudy!’—Little Chron- 
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Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 
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The Influence of Drink on Crime. 


We have an international prison congress, 
made up of members from the different na- 
tions of the world. In this congress are many 
that are studying the problem of intem- 
perance from the criminal end. What are 
some of the facts they present to us? 

I have gathered a few together to show 
you the earnestness with which they are con- 
sidering this subject abroad. They have 
been somewhat indifferent to it in some coun- 
tries. In France they are waking up to see 
that alcoholism is a great problem, not merely 
to be settled by having good spirits and avoid- 
ing adulteration. They seemed to think 
that this was the obvious solution. They 
had not reached the conclusion that the best 
liquor is bad, especially when taken in ex- 
treme quantities. 

Dr. Paul Garnier of Paris concludes that 
the proportion of crime caused directly or 
indirectly by drink is 65 per cent. of the 
whole. 

M. Marambat of the Central Prison of 
Poissy reports that the proportion of crimes 
where drink could be ascribed as a cause was 
‘“‘veritably terrifying,” no less than 56 per 
cent. of prisoners under twenty years of age 
being already addicted to drink, 60 per cent. 
between twenty and thirty, 70 per cent. be- 
tween thirty and forty, 69 per cent. between 
forty and fifty, 64 per cent. between fifty 
and sixty, and 50 per cent. over sixty,—a 
general average of 66.4. The largest per- 
centage of drunkards was found among those 
convicted of crimes against the person,—82 
per cent. 

Dr. Baker of Pentonville Prison, England, 
says that 57 per cent. of the whole number 
of cases investigated, 14,110, were offences 
caused by drink. 

Although dating back twenty-five years, 
Baehr’s researches have remained the basis 
of most of our knowledge of the connection 
between alcoholism and crime on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. They show :— 

The alcoholic origin of a great number of 
crimes and misdemeanors. Of 32,000 pris- 
oners 13,706—that is 41.7 per cent.—had 
committed their crimes under the influence 
of alcohol. Of 100 criminal men Baehr 
found 53.6 per cent. occasional drinkers and 
46.4 per cent. habitual drinkers. 

Prof. Thiry of Liege, Belgium, concludes 
that the general proportion of convicts in- 
fluenced by alcohol in 1895 was about 45 
percent. It was about 50 per cent. in 1896. 
The proportion relative to assault and bat- 
tery was about 66 per cent. in 1895 and 73 
per cent. in 1896. 

Dr. Masoin of the Belgium Royal Academy 
of Medicine, as the result of an investigation 
of Central Prison at Louvain, concludes 
that 44 per cent, were habitually drinking 
men. Another investigation, based more 
upon crimes of violence and especially mur- 
der, show that 60 per cent were drunkards. 
He concludes :— 

1, The army of crime is largely recruited 
from intoxicated persons and habitual drink- 
ers, 

2. The réle of alcohol as the purveyor of 
crime is accentuated in the degree that we 
reach the graver crimes. 
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3. It isnot so much occasional drunkenness 
that is dangerous as the persistent use and 
abuse of alcoholic liquors. When the brain 
is constantly impregnated with this danger- 
ous fluid, the result is seen in frightful clear- 
ness in the genesis of crime. 

Dr. Guillaume of Switzerland has arrived 
at the conclusion that 33 per cent. represents 
the immediate and essential influence on 
crime. 

The results of these investigations are 
borne out by an investigation which was 
made here in Massachusetts, one of the best 
made in any country. It was an investiga- 
tion made in 1895 by the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics in regard to the influ- 
ence of the liquor traffic. It was shown 
that seventy-five out of every one hundred 
paupers were addicted to the use of liquor. 
When it came to crime, 26,672 convictions 
were studied. Of these sixty-six in every 
hundred were convictions for drunkenness. 
In the case of eighty-two in every hundred 
the offender was in liquor at the time the 
offence was committed, though the offence 
may not have been drunkenness. Of the 
whole number of cases, 26,672,—a large 
number on which to form a generalization,— 
in eighty-four out of every hundred intem- 
perate habits led to the conditions which in- 
duced the crime. And this is interesting 
as throwing some light upon what is the 
absolute insurance against crime and social 
disorder, ‘here is another interesting fact, 
and a very telling one, that of the whole 
number of offenders, ninety-four of every 
one hundred were addicted to the use of 
liquor in some form, leaving only 6 per cent. 
who were total abstainers. 

There is another side to this. When we 
go to a prison and find that of those com- 
mitted there 84 per cent. have been com- 
mitted for intoxication or from causes con- 
nected with it, we are apt to think that 
that tells the whole story; but it does not 
tell the story by any means. It does not 
tell even the chief part of the story. I went 
to Elmira last week, and saw the men who 
are in the reformatory. I saw also my friend 
Mr. Brockway, and I had a talk with him in 
regard to investigations which he made cov- 
ering a period of twenty-five years, and ex- 
tending over some 13,000 prisoners, in re- 
gard to the influence of their home life. If 
you take the number of men in Elmira and 
find out whether they were arrested for in- 
temperance, or crimes connected with it, you 
find the number to be small, because most of 
them are rather young: they do not average 
over twenty-two, perhaps. But, when you 
come to study the character of their homes, 
and the influences that were brought to bear 
upon them, then you have another factor. Mr. 
Brockway found out that, of 12,729 inmates, 
47 per cent. had positively bad homes; that 
there were only 38 per cent. who had fairly 
good homes, while of those that might be 
called good there were only 14 percent. And 
yet he found that 52 per cent. of all who were 
committed were living at their homes at the 
time of their commitment. 

Here then are these terrible figures which 
relate not only to the physical conditions 
of the home, but to the moral standard as 
well, And we find again and again that the 
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reason a young man has gone to Elmira is 
because of the father or the mother, the 
utter wretchedness of the home. Mr. Scott, 
who has charge of the reformatory, asked a 
young man the other day, ‘‘Have you 
a good home?’ “Oh, yes.” Afterward 
he asked him what was the cause of the scar 
he had over his forehead. ‘‘That is where 
my mother struck me with a dipper when I 
was young.” ‘That was his idea of a good 
home. Perhaps the mother did it when 
under the influence of liquor, most likely 
she did. In the vast number of cases, when 
you trace the influence that has borne most 
powerfully upon these young lives, you find 
it in bad homes, or in some bad form of en- 
vironment. In their ethical class at Elmira 
a while ago, they discussed the question 
whether those that were there owed the 
fact of their being there more to heredity 
or to environment. ‘The answer was that 
they owed it most of all to their environment. 
They did not lay their offence upon their 
grandfathers 


Henry Martyn Simmons. 


A singularly noble life came to its earthly 
end, and a unique figure passed from the ranks 
of the Unitarian ministry, in the death, on 
May 26, of Mr. Simmons (he disliked any 
clerical prefix to his name), minister, since 
its organization in 1881, of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Minneapolis, Minn. Liv- 
ing for the last thirty-five years of his life 
in the West, and, owing to increasing deaf- 
ness, for a large part of that time almost 
a recluse in his habits, he was not widely 
known among the churches of our faith. 
But in intellectual grasp and range of schol- 
arship, as well as in pulpit power, he was 
easily one of our leading men, making upon 
those who knew him a deep impression 
of clearness and candor of thought, of 
sweetness and gentleness of soul, and of 
high and heroic endurance of limitations 
that would have crushed a less resolute 
spirit. 

Mr. Simmons was born at Paris Hill, 
Oneida County, N.Y., Aug. 20, 1841, a 
descendant of John and Priscilla Alden of 
the ‘‘Mayflower.” He graduated at Ham- 
ilton College in 1864 at the head of his class; 
but, owing to a revolt against one of the 
professors in which he took part, the vale- 
dictory was assigned to Elihu Root, a class- 
mate, and recent Attorney-General of the 
United States, while Mr. Simmons was 
made salutatorian. He prepared for the 
Presbyterian ministry at Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and for a few months served 
a church of that denomination at Salina, 
near Syracuse. When the time came for 
him to be ordained, his positive statement 
that he could not subscribe to the West- 
minster Confession of Faith led to ordina- 
tion being refused, and he joined the Uni- 
tarian Church. Fora short time he preached 
to two small societies, at Ilion and Herki- 
mer, N.Y., and in 1870 removed to the West, 
where the remainder of his life was spent. 
He was minister for eight years of the church 
in Kenosha, Wis., where he held the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools, and also 
preached at Racine. Following this he was 
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minister for three years of the church in 
Madison, Wis. 

In 1881 he organized the First Unitarian 
Society of Minneapolis, of which he was the 
beloved minister until his death. Meeting 
first in various halls, and later for a time 
in the Jewish Temple, the society built in 
1887 the present stone church, one of the 
most attractive in the city. There Mr. 
Simmons gave proof of his ministry, gather- 
ing around him a group of the leading pro- 
fessional and business men of the city and 
professors in the university, with their fam- 
ilies, between whom and himself were woven 
ties of the strongest respect and the most 
lasting affection. He was a fearless thinker, 
early adopting and proclaiming the new 
revelation of science in its relation to relig- 
ious thought. His criticism of opinions 
that he opposed, though never unkind, was 
often sharp, and his declarations on matters 
having a political bearing sometimes for a 
while alienated a part of his following, many 
of whom later found their way back. He 
had an invincible hatred of war, which he 
showed on all occasions, and was never so 
penetrating as when he put into a brief 
epigram his holy scorn of England’s treat- 
ment of the Boers, or of our own slaughter 
of the Filipinos. In style his sermons were 
crystalline in clearness and definiteness of 
outline and in perfect arrangement of the 
thought. He excelled in bringing to bear 
upon some leading thought a wealth of illus- 
tration, drawn from his almost boundless 
reading, and rising into a climax of spiritual 
affirmation at the end. Though radical, 
he was the reverse of destructive. He 
had both sweetness and light in unusual 
measure. His delightful wit played over 
all the subjects of his speech, but he never 
failed to give the impression of a reverent, 
listening soul, in tune with the Infinite. 

His thought centred about the idea of 
the Divine Unity, to the exposition of which 
his best sermons were devoted. ‘The world 
to him was “‘the perennial miracle that the 
soul worketh.” He loved nature with the 
heart of a poet, while he saw many aspects 
of the world of nature with the eye of a 
scientist. Botany was his delight in his 
more active years, Always a voluminous 
reader, his information in many paths of 
knowledge was that of the expert. The 
Latin and Greek classics served him for un- 
failing refreshment. For a long time he 
read Homer through once a year, generally 
in the vacation. But human nature was 
what he cared for most, and even through 
the limitations for his intercourse with his 
friends shone the quick appreciation and 
generous judgment of men that made him 
the most charming of companions. He was 
wholly modest about himself, and sceptical 
of any praise that might be offered him. 
Not an easy writer, he set forth a few lead- 
ing thoughts in many varying aspects, so 
that his two published volumes, ‘“The Un- 
ending Genesis” and ‘“‘New Tables of Stone,” 
though small in bulk, contain probably his 
essential message. The warm words of ap- 
preciation that were spoken in recent months 
after the appearance of the latter volume by 
friends whom he respected and loved were 


a great joy to him, althongh he could not 
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help suspecting some note of exaggeration 
in all that was said about his work. The 
book well deserves its reception; for a nobler, 
more inspiring, and more illuminating col- 
lection of sermons has not been published 
in America. 

Mr. Simmons was never prominent in 
the denominational work of our body of 
churches, although in earlier years he was 
a frequent speaker at the Western Confer- 
ence, was at one time an editor of Unity, and 
always did a fair share of the preaching at 
missionary points that falls to the lot of the 
Western minister. His last appearance 
before the larger Unitarian public was at 
the National Conference at Atlantic City 
in 1903, where he read a brilliant paper on 
“The Cosmic Roots of Love,” afterward 
with some changes published in ‘New 
Tables of Stone.” He was then suffering 
from ‘the first onslaught of the disease that 
slowly sapped his life. Happily he felt 
little pain, and was able to preach with few 
intervals until early in April, his last sermon 
being an appreciation of James Martineau, 
in connection with the centenary of his 
birth. For some months before the end, 
Mr. Simmons lived in his study at the church, 
surrounded by his books and ministered to 
by loving hands. Death came as a quiet 
and welcome release. Services were con- 
ducted in the church four days later by 
Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D.D., of the Church 
of the Redeemer (Universalist), and Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Unity Church, St. 
Paul. On the following Sunday, memorial 
addresses were made by Dr. James K. Hos- 
mer, former librarian of the Minneapolis 
Public Library, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
of Chicago, and Rev, William C. Gannett 
of Rochester, N.Y., the last two yoke-fellows 
of Mr. Simmons in the early years in the 
West. Reports of these services and other 
tributes will appear in a memorial number 
of Umty, soon to be published. R. w. B. 


Morality and Evangelism. 


[We recently published an article on re- 
vivals by Rev. W. D. Simonds of Seattle. 
The editor of the Western Christian Advo- 
cate (Methodist) makes a comment on one 
of Mr, Simonds’s statements which we re- 
produce with pleasure. So far as our ob- 
servation goes there may be found to-day, 
described as orthodox, doctrines of every 
kind, from the blackest pessimism of the 
most extreme Calvinism on and up to the 
most genial and liberal teaching concern- 
ing human duty and destiny.—Ep.] 


Rev. W. D. Simonds (Unitarian), in a ser- | 


mon criticising present-day revivals from 
the standpoint of his creed, tells us that he 
recently attended a service in which the 
evangelist said (quoting his exact words) -— 

“You will not go to hell because you are 
morally bad, or to heaven because you are 
morally good, but on the proposition of 
your relation to Jesus Christ. In the judg- 
ment God will not ask you if you were pro- 
fane or a thief. He will not ask you if in 
the world below you had filched from a pure 
and innocent girl her virtue. But he will 
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ask you, ‘What did you do with my Son, 
Jesus Christ ?’”’ 

If we were not definitely assured by Mr. 
Simonds that he heard such language, we 
should find it difficult to credit it. Cer- 
tainly there cannot be any belief in or ac- 
ceptance of Jesus Christ which does not 
involve immediately and fundamentally the 
questions of morality and immorality, and 
any such presentation as that made above 
is specious and confusing. Concerning it, 
Mr, Simonds. comments in an incisive crit- 
icism, which we believe Methodists will 
heartily indorse: ‘It is not,” he says, ‘enough 
to say that such teaching is non-moral: it 
is actually immoral and un-Christian. If 
the writers of the Gospels had intended to 
teach any such doctrine, they should have 
left out of the Gospels the.Lord’s Prayer, 
the Sermon on the Mount, and even that 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, so often 
quoted by evangelists; for the judgment 
therein pronounced is on the basis of con- 
duct and character, not of belief. If Jesus 
ever gave utterance to any sentiment even 
remotely resembling this, Matthew forgot 
it, Mark overlooked it, Luke and John did 
not record it. Such teaching belongs to the 
Dark Ages which produced it, not to ours.” 


A Word of Thanks. 


For myself and for my people I wish to 
express sincerest thanks to all the good 
people who have so kindly helped us to pay 
for our lot, and who have given us money 
for our chapel, Words cannot adequately 
express our gratitude. I sincerely hope that 
lives lived according to our best ideals and 
dedicated to the best purposes of our holy 
faith will be a continued expression of the 
gratitude we feel. 

We are grateful to the American Uni- 
tarian Association for its sympathetic and 
intelligent supervision, to the officers of the 
National Alliance for the kind, helpful words 
they have spoken in our behalf, and to all 
the Branch Alliances and other friends who 
have so generously contributed their money. 
And I must not fail to mention another 
thing which has been a perpetual inspira- 
tion to us, and that is, the kind, sympa- 
thetic letters that accompanied the gifts. 

Our lot with the interest on notes, deeds, 
court costs, etc., cost us $6,500, which has 
all been paid. ‘Through the generosity of 
two of our Boston friends we have on hand 
$6,200 for the chapel, which we will begin 
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to build as soon as we can get to work. It 
will take all of this amount for the build- 
ing, for we want to build a neat structure 
of which our friends from the North will 
not be ashamed when they come to Rich- 
mond to visit us. That leaves us not a cent. 
I take that back: we have $1.25 for fur- 
nace, pews, and carpets for the aisles. 

As much as we admire the pluck and 
courage of the Japanese, I do not think we 
can sit on the floor with as much comfort 
and dignity as they do, and we are there- 
fore compelled to ask for a little help for 
pews, etc. Please make your check pay- 
able to First Unitarian Church, Richmond, 
and send to Mr. J. B. Klipstein, 11 West 
Clay Street, who will acknowledge receipt, 
or send to me, 1100 West Main Street. 

Our chapel -will be old colonial, plain 
red brick, with stone trimmings,—Virginia 
granite,—and weallthinkit will be beautiful. 

A cut of the chapel will appear in the 
Register in the near future. 

Now, dear friends, please do not think 
me greedy for asking for help for the pews 
and furnace. If you knew how embar- 
rassing it is for me to ask for this additional 
help, I am sure you would come to our re- 
lief at once. Joun L. ROBINSON. 


The Shillong Unitarian Church. 


Regular morning and evening services are 
held every Sunday and Sunday-school every 
other Sunday in the Shillong Unitarian 
Church. Portions of a Khasi Unitarian 
Catechism compiled principally from Dr. 
Crosskey’s ‘‘First Lessons in Religion,” by 
Messrs. Robin Roy and H. K. Singh, are re- 
peated every Sunday morning by the young 
people of thischurch. Home prayer-meetings 
are held every Saturday evening in the houses 
of Unitarians and sympathizers in rotation 
at Laban and Mdwkhdr. The British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association ceased render- 
ing any money aid to this church since 
April 1, 1904, and services have been con- 
ducted by volunteer workers. The volun- 
leer workers are U Hajom Kissor Singh, U 
Singbor, Babu Durga Singh, Bindro Singh, 
and U Dorgdn Singh. 

Owing to want of funds the day school con- 
nected with this church was closed in De- 
cember, 1904. 

Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh and other mem- 
bers of this church used to attend the Mdw- 
pat Unitarian church every other Sunday in 
the interval between the morning and even- 
ing services of the Shillong church. This 
is why Sunday-school is held every other 
Sunday in the Shillong church, 

The Shillong Unitarian church is a part 
of the Khasi Hills. Unitarian Union, which 
held its annual conference at Nongtalang in 
January, this year. In order to comply with 
the wishes of the secretary to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association and to enable 
Babu Nilmoni Chakravarti, a non-Unitarian 
missionary, to take part and direct the in- 
ternal affairs of the Unitarians agreeably to 
the Unitarian rules, the board of the Khasi 
Unitarian Union passed a resolution in the 
above conference, accepting Babu Nilmoni 
as superintendent, on the condition that, 
first, he become a member of the Unitarian 
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Union, because by remaining a non-Unita- 
rian he would be disqualified under our rules 
and customs to hold office, and, second, that 
he should work in consultation with the board 
of the Unitarian Union. Babu Nilmoni re- 
plied under date the 7th of January, 1905, 
that he has ‘‘neither time nor desire to write 
to you much,” that he cannot work in har- 
mony with the Khasi Unitarian Board, and 
that he, a non-Unitarian, must himself form 
a Unitarian committee if he ‘‘takes charge 
of the work.’’ And then the committee of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
passed a resolution on the 8th of March, giv- 
ing £75 to Mr. Nilmoni ‘‘for mission work 
in the Khasi Hills,’ in face of that which has 
been carried on by the Khasi Unitarian 
Union since 1887, and instructing him that 
he will be under no necessity to recognize the 
native Unitarian Church organization, called 
the Unitarian Union, founded by Mr. Hajom 
Kissor Singh in 1887. Mr. Nilmoni, the rep- 
resentative of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, has never attended Unita- 
rian services either in Shillong or Mdwpat 
since the beginning of thé year 1904, although 
he came several times to Shillong and con- 
ducted services in the Brahmo church which 
sided with him, the older Brahmo church 
being opposed to him. 

The Unitarians of Shillong are very much 
wounded in feelings when they heard the 
news from the Christian Life of April 1, 1905, 
that the action adopted by the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion was intended to place them under the 
absolute authority of a non-Unitarian mission- 
ary, and to convert theiy Unitarian church 
into a branch of the Brahmo Somaj. ‘They 
prefer to lose the money aid of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association rather than be 
contributed to Brahmanism, and be sub- 
jected to the absolute rule of a non-Unitarian 
missionary and lose their liberty, indepen- 
dence, and Unitarian rights. 

The Unitarians of Shillong and Mdwpat 
are very much opposed to a non-Unitarian 
missionary interfering in their church affairs. 

DurGA SINGH, 
Secretary, Shillong Unitarian Church, 


Khast Hills Unitarians. 


[We know nothing personally about the 
merits of the controversy between the Uni- 
tarians in Khasi Hills and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, but it seems 
to us proper to print the following com- 
munication from the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation which was appended to a letter sim- 
ilar to the above which appeared in the 
Christian Life of London, May 20.—Ep.] 


By the courtesy of the editor I have read 
the above communication. I have littletoadd 
beyond stating that, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, who have given the most careful and 
repeated consideration to the whole ques- 
tion, the so-called board or union, controlled 
by Mr. Kissor Singh, is no longer an organ- 
ization commanding their confidence or re- 
spect. There is no idea of setting up any 
rival church or mission, Rev. David Ed- 
wards is the Unitarian missionary’ in the 
Khasi Hills, appointed as such by Rey. J. T. 
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Sunderland on his visit to India. Assisted 
by several faithful fellow-laborers, he is carry- 
ing on the work of preaching and teaching 
to the satisfaction of the little groups of 
simple-minded Unitarian folk, with the ex- 
ception of a few persons, some of whom 
formerly received from Mr. Kissor Singh 
for their services small sums of money from 
the grant paid by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. It is a pity that 
the spirit of independence and self-help now 
so suddenly evoked did not make itself felt 
at an earlier stage in the history of the 
“Union.” As for Mr. Nilmoni Chakravarti, 
he is a man of the highest integrity, who 
has no interests of his own to serve in un- 
dertaking the task of administration. He 
is independent of local cliques and jeal- 
ousies, nor has he changed his mind or his 
character since Mr. Kissor Singh personally 
suggested that his appointment would prove 
agreeable and satisfactory. No one knows 
better than Mr. Singh the causes which 
brought ‘‘disaster’’ upon the Mission work, 
and which led the committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association to de- 
cline to recognize him and his handful of 
supporters as the accredited guardians of 
Unitarian Christianity in the Khasi Hills. 


W. CopELAND Bowl!e. 
Essex Hatt, May 17. 


The MacDoffie School. 


Schools under distinctively Unitarian au- 
spices are not so many that any one of them 
should escape an occasional notice in our 
denominational paper. A very excellent 
one for girls, in the city of Springfield, Mass., 
has just held its commencement exercises 
with so much that was Unitarian on its pro- 
gramme that, but for the white-clad girls 
and the nine young graduates ladened with 
flowers, one might have supposed the function 
some sort of Unitarian conference. 

It was very gratifying to have the ad- 
dress to the school given by the new master 
of Hackley, Rev. James Eells. His audience, 
of all denominations, but largely Unitarian, 
listened attentively and with delight to his 
idea of education. ‘This much-defined word, 
Mr. Eells said, is nothing more nor less than 
fitness; for the whole object of learning 
things is to fit the boy or girl to be of most 
service to the world. The educated person 
is not the one who knows facts. Facts 
change, the theory behind the facts abides 
forever. ‘Tasks in schools are set, or should 
be, to develop a constructive imagination. 
The aim of education should be the develop- 
ing of all faculties on the constructive side. 
Particularly should the faculties which make 
life worth living be developed. No one 
should justly be called educated who loses 
his temper. Self-control should be one of 
the educated faculties. This idea of edu- 
cation makes it democratic. Once it was 
confined to the few, now it may be the pos- 
session of us all. Given a chance, it may 
make of any girl a good woman,—that 
grandest thing this side of God. 

This sort of education makes life effective 
in the matter of service. It makes the girl 
and boy more and able to give more. It 
brings about a wholesome relation of one 
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to another and makes living a bit easier for 
some one else. We should be able to come 
to the educated man or woman and get help 
by our contact with them, and without any 
apparent loss to them, so abundant is their 
life. 

This very noble address, which was not 
without its felicitous pleasantries for the 
lovely young women of the school, was fol- 
lowed by music, after which the new pastor 
of Unity, Rev. A. P. Reccord, gave a very 
helpful prayer, well attuning with Mr. 
Eells’s remarks. Dr. MacDuffie gave out the 
diplomas, four of which admitted to colleges, 
and the commencement was ended. ‘The ex- 
ercises were held in the beautiful hall of the 
Art Museum, the afternoon was a perfect 
June one, and the occasion of a particularly 
uplifting and joyous kind. 

The graduates were: Charlotte A. Ayers, 
Lucy B. Cole, Eleanor Gay, Katherine Hoge, 
Helen B. Hopkins, Jean C. MacDuffie, Ruth 
J. Miller, Marion R. Smith, Margaret G. 
Young, M. A. M. 


To Aid the Boers. 


An interesting work is being carried on 
among the Boers by Miss Emily Hobhouse, 
an Englishwoman, who has organized and 
carried out a practical scheme of relief. 
Thirty thousand farm-houses were burned, 
and sixteen thousand orphans are left desti- 
tute. The surviving men and women are with- 
out means to rebuild their houses or to replant 
their fields. Miss Hobhouse has sent relief 
teams to the poorest districts, distributing 
seeds for the men and clothing for the women. 
She is now introducing a system of home in- 
dustries, and believes that, when the Boers, 
who are hardy and energetic, once get on 
their feet again, they can take care of them- 
selves. The relief measures instituted by 
the British government have been quite in- 
adequate, and Germany, Holland, Italy, and 
other countries are helping. In Switzer- 
land, fellow-feeling with the two former re- 
publics of South America is especially strong, 
and the friends in Switzerland, who have al- 
ready sent $11,000 to Miss Hobhouse, are 
anxious to find co-operation in America. 
Contributions may be sent directly to Coun- 
tess Evelyn degli Asinelli, 8 Grand Pré, 
Geneva, Switzerland, who is indorsed by 
Rev. Arnold de Sales of Bale, M. de Morsier, 
editor of the Geneva Signal, and other well- 
known Swiss pastors and editors, or to Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, 45 Boutwell Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass., who will be glad to for- 
ward them. 


Our Forestry Problems. 


A bulletin of the State Forester’s Office, 
entitled ‘Forestry in Massachusetts,” is in 
press, and will be issued in a few days. Part 
I. deals with the fundamental conditions 
which are necessary to the development 
of forestry in any country. These condi- 
tions are: the presence of a large body of 
non-agricultural land which is capable of 
producing timber trees, good markets for 
forest products, and proper transportation 
facilities. All of these conditions exist in 
Massachusetts. 
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Part II. deals with the Commonwealth’s 
forest policy. The State provides for lect- 
ures on forestry at the State Agricultural 
College, for a State Forest Nursery, for co- 
operation with the owners of woodlands in 
their management, and the publication of 
useful information in regard to forestry. 

Many land-owners are taking a keen inter- 
est in their woodlands, and are applying 
for the preparation of forest working plans 
by the State Forest service. 

Part III. deals with some problems of a 
general nature. New York, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, and other States have made 
forest reservations. Such reservations should 
in time pay for their maintenance and return 
substantial net revenues to the State, which 
could be applied to the reduction of taxes. 
The Prussian government derives a net in- 
come, of $9,000,000 per annum from its 
State forests. Massachusetts has much 
land that could be utilized in a similar man- 
ner. 

Forest fires are annually consuming a 
large amount of timber. The State should 
have a more effective forest-fire service, 
and the friends of our forests should endeavor 
to create a stronger sentiment against care- 
lessness about fires in open ground. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


The Isles of Shoals. 


BY LUCY SHERWIN PEIRCE. 


When Rev. Mr. Wiers asked me to speak 
to the Guild on the subject of the Isles of 
Shoals, I felt that it would be a pleasure to 
tell some one else of this place, so very dear 
to me; but, on attempting to put my im- 
pressions into words, I find myself fully in 
sympathy with the little girl who replied to 
a question put by her teacher, “I know what 
it is, but I can’t say it.” 

Sailing out from Portsmouth Harbor, you 
see, almost straight before you, nine miles 
across the water, some irregular shapes, 
looming on the horizon. ‘To the Unitarian 
these rugged forms stand for physical and 
spiritual rest and inspiration, as he joyfully 
approaches them in the clear sunshine of a 
July afternoon. 

The Isles of Shoals are supposed to have 
received their name, not because of the 
ragged reefs that underlie the surface of the 
ocean, but because of the shoaling of fish 
that abound there. 

The dividing line between Maine and New 
Hampshire passes through the group, Malaga, 
Duck, Smutty-nose, Appledore, and Cedar 
being on the Maine side of the boundary, 
Star, Londoner, Seavey’s, and White in New 
Hampshire. Malaga and Smutty-nose are 
connected by a sea-wall built by Samuel 
Haley, the former owner of Smutty-nose, 
and within two years the government has 
completed a breakwater between Smutty- 
nose and Cedar, so that the Shoals Harbor is 
now a refuge for many a vessel. 

Appledore consists of 400 acres; Star, 150 
acres; Cedar and Malaga, 100 acres; White 
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and Seavey, 20 acres. Londoner’s is merely 
an irregular rock lying to the westward. 
Duck Island is the most remote and the 
most dangerous, with treacherous ledges 
running out beneath the water in all direc- 
tions. Square Rock, probably so called be- 
cause it is very round, west of Londoner’s, 
and Anderson’s Rock off Smutty-nose com- 
plete the group. 

At the summer meetings two years ago 
one of our ministers said that to John Smith 
was given the credit of discovering the Isles 
of Shoals. To his mind the real discoverer 
of these enchanted isles was Celia Thaxter. 
The appearance and influence of them upon 
the beholder can be best expressed in Mrs. 
Thaxter’s own words, and I am sorry not 
to be able to give the entire description: 
‘‘Swept by every wind that blows, and beaten 
by the bitter brine for unknown ages, well 
may the Isles of Shoals be barren, bleak, and 
bare. At first sight nothing can be more 
rough and inhospitable than they appear. 
The incessant influences of wind and sun, 
rain, snow, frost and spray have so bleached 
the top of the rocks that they look hoary 
as if with age, though in the summer-time 
a gracious greenness of vegetation breaks 
here and there the stern outlines, and soften 
somewhat their rugged aspect. Yet so for- 
bidding are their shores, it seems scarcely 
worth while to land upon them,—mere heaps 
of tumbling granite in the wide and lonely 
sea,—when all the smiling ‘sapphire-spangled 
marriage ring of the land’ lies ready to woo 
the voyager back again, and welcome his 
returning prow with pleasant sights and 
sounds and scents that the wild wastes of 
water never know. But to the human creat- 
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ure who has eyes that will see and ears that 
will hear nature appeals with such a novel 
charm that the luxurious beauty of the land 
is half forgotten before one is aware. . 
The mirage steals down the coast line, and 
seems to remove it leagues away. And what 
if it were to slip down the slope of the world 
and disappear entirely? You think it a 
half dream, you would not care. Many 
troubles, cares, perplexities, vexations, lurk 
behind that far, faint line for you. Why 
should you be bothered any more? Each 
island, every isolated rock, has its own pe- 
culiar rote; and ears, made delicate by listen- 
ing, in great and frequent perils can dis- 
tinguish the bearings of each in a dense fog. 

“The natives, or persons who have been 
brought up here, find it almost as difficult 
to tear themselves away from the islands as 
do the Swiss to leave their mountains. 
From a civilized race’s point of view this is 
a curious instance of human _ perversity, 
since it is not good for men to live their 
whole lives through in such remote and 
solitary places. Nobody hears of people 
dying of homesickness for New York or 
Albany or Maine or California or any place 
on the broad continent; but to wild and 
lonely spots like these isles humanity clings 
with tense and abiding affection. No other 
place is able to furnish the inhabitants of 
the Shoals with sufficient air for their capa- 
cious lungs. There is never scope enough 
elsewhere, there is no horizon. ‘They must 
have sea room. On shore it is to them as 
if all the trees and houses crowded against 
the windows to suffocation; and I know a 
youth, who, when at the age of thirteen, he 
made his first visit to the mainland, de- 
scended to the cellar of the house in which 
he found himself in the not over-populous 
city of Portsmouth, and spent the few hours 
of his stay sitting dejectedly upon a wood- 
pile, in mute protest against the condition 
of things in general and the pressure of 
human society in particular.” 

Mrs. ‘Thaxter’s poem, ‘‘Land-locked,”’ 
shows her own longing for the islands when 
living inland, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., will 
preach on Sunday morning, June 25, at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, 


Rev. C. E. St. John will preach on Sun- 
day, June 25, at 10.45 A.M., at the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Manchester-by-the-Sea. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev, J. C. Kent of Northboro, at the par- 
sonage, on Tuesday, June 27, at 10 A.M. 
Rey. J. P. Sheafe of Harvard will read a 
paper on “Transcendentalism,”’ Frederic J. 
Gauld, Scribe. 


The summer meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference will be held at South Natick, Wednes- 
day, June 28, 10.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. The 
topies for the forenoon addresses and dis- 
cussion will be: (1) “‘What the People ex- 
pect of the Minister,’’ address by Mr. George 
Hutchinson of Newton; (2) ‘‘What the Minis- 


.|Gurney of Wollaston. 
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ter expects of the People,”’ address by Rev. 
J. H. Crooker of Roslindale. The discus- 
sion will be opened by Mrs. Herbert J. 
The collation is to 
be the customary basket or picnic lunch. 
The Ladies of the South Natick Society will 
furnish tables and all conveniences, with 
sandwiches, coffee, and fruit. The after- 
noon programme will be given to the Sun- 
day-school interests, and will be in charge 
of Rev. Henry T. Secrist of Roxbury, for 
the general Sunday School Society. ‘Trains 
from the South Station, Boston, leave for 
Natick at 9.15, 9.32, 10.02, 10.36, I1.15 
A.M., 12.03, 12.15, 2.03 P.M., connecting with 
trolley cars for Eliot Square, South Natick. 
Delegates from Medfield, Walpole, Sherborn, 
etc., may find it more convenient by way 
of Wellesley or Framingham. Please no- 
tify Rev. J. F. Meyer of South Natick of 
the number of delegates to attend from 
each parish. Programmes in detail will be 
sent to pulpits for next Sunday. 


Meetings. 


THE Curcaco ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The season was brought to a close by the 
annual meeting June ro, This was held in 
the little church at Geneva, the oldest Uni- 
tarian church in the West, now numbering 
its sixty-third year. ‘The air was filled with 
the odor of roses and syringas, and with the 
hum, which was almost a roar, of the seven- 
teen-year locust, whose curious and unwel- 
come presence was much in evidence through- 
out the town. Owing to the threatening 
weather of the early morning and to the dis- 
tance from the city, the attendance was much 
smaller than usual, about 35. The meeting 
was called to order at twelve o’clock by the 
president, Mrs. Dudley. Miss LeBaron 
gave the report of the Post-office Mission, 
which showed gratifying results from the 
efforts of the past year. It is hoped a 
monthly conference of the workers in this 
direction can be arranged for next fall. Re- 
ports from several of the branches were lis- 
tened to, the success of each in its particu- 
lar work giving increased encouragement 
and inspiration to the others. The reports 
show that the financial, social, intellectual 
and spiritual interests of the church receive 
invaluable support from the Alliance. The 
following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: president, Mrs. W. M. Backus; 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. J. D. Sperling; 
Religious News Committee, Mrs. Herbert W. 
Brough; Philanthropic News Committee, 
Miss H. K. French; Post-office Mission, Miss 
Frances LeBaron; Cheerful Letter Exchange, 
Miss M. A. Fry. Following the meeting, a 
picnic luncheon was enjoyed at the home 
of Mrs. Woolston, and all who could re- 
mained for an afternoon in the lovely out of 
doors of this pleasant old town. Marian 
M. Lewis, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Church of the Disciples, Rev. 
C. G. Ames: On Sunday morning next, June 
25, at 10.30, the Church of the Disciples 
will meet for the last time in the house on 
West Brookline Street and Warren Avenue. 
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This final service will be rich with memories 
and hopes. After the summer vacation 
the congregation will re-convene in its new 
home in the Fenlands, corner of Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets, on Sunday, October 
1. The dedication will follow at some later 
date. 


BLACKSTONE, Mass.—In the ancient meet- 
ing-house of Chestnut Hill in the town 
of Blackstone (erected 1769) services of wor- 
ship with sermon will be held Sunday after- 
noons at five o’clock during July and August. 
These services are held under the auspices 
of the Worcester Conference, and are in 
charge of Rev. Carl G, Horst of West Upton. 
The preachers this fourth season are: Rev. 
L. G. Wilson of Mendon, July 2; Rev. Will- 
iam I, Walsh of Brookfield, July 9; Rev. 
E. W. Whitney of Milford, July 16; Rev. 
Frank W. Pratt of Hopedale, July 23; Rev. 
Cyrus A. Roys of Uxbridge, Rev. Carl G. 
Horst of West Upton, and others. 


Cuicaco, InL.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. W. H. Pulsford: The annual report of 
the Alliance Branch, which includes all the 
women’s organizations of the church, has 
recently been submitted by the secretary, 
Mrs. Frances P. Allore. The Branch con- 
sists of fifty-eight members. Meetings have 
been held on each Friday since October 7, 
at first in preparation for the annual bazar 
and later to listen to a course of instructive 
and interesting lectures on science and re- 
ligion by Mr. Pulsford. The money earned 
by the bazar was used toward the deficit 
of the church. Sewing has also been done 
for charity, and a course of entertainments 
was given, affording pleasure and resulting 
in a financial success. $25 was devoted 
to the Post-office Mission work. The treas- 
urer’s report shows money received, $520.50, 
with a balance on hand of $21.75. A cor- 
dial spirit of co-operation and a genuine in- 
terest in the work has been continuously 
shown. The church life has been strength- 
ened and the religious spirit quickened 
because the members feel that they have 
a message for humanity and are glad to aid 
in giving the world a more hopeful form of 
religion. 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—Church of the Unity: 
Rev. Edward Adams Cantrell of Luverne, 
Minn., is very acceptably filling the pulpit 
for May and June. Although in this church 
something is missed of the organized effort 
accompanying a settled ministry, yet the 
various organizations are meeting regularly 
and with good results. The Sunday-school 
is under the management of Rev. Eliza 
Tupper Wilkes, and the Women’s Alliance 
holds its regular sessions. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y.—A prosperous 
“Unity Church” is developing under the 
shadow of Vassar College through an or- 
ganization called ‘The Emerson Club,” 
concerning which the daily papers of the 
city recently gave the following: “The Emer- 
son Club Study has closed its regular weekly 
meetings to resume them in October. The 
meetings, which have been of great interest, 
have been held at the homes of various mem- 
bers, chiefly at those of Dr. and Mrs. Russell, 
Prof, and Mrs, Gardner, Rev. and Mrs. M. K, 
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Schermerhorn, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Arnold. The careful study and discussion 
of Emerson’s writings is the main object of 
the club.” 


Santa BARBARA, CaL.—Unity Church, 
Rev. B. A. Goodridge: The work of the va- 
rious branches has been going on satisfac- 
torily. The beautiful new parish hall is 
nearing completion and will help make the 
church more effective in many ways. The 
Sunday-school will use it for its Sunday 


services, and during the week it will be used. 


for lectures, entertainments, and all social 
gatherings. June 4 was Children’s Sunday, 
when the Sunday-school and church united 
in a service, and.several children were 
christened, id 


Rev. Watson Weed: 


Rev. Watson Weed was born in Galen, 
Wayne County, N.Y., March 14, 1849. He 
was the eldest son of Hon. Oscar and Re- 
becca Weed. He attended the Cazenovia 
Seminary, and graduated from Cornell 
University in 1878. In the same year he 
was married to Frances M. Wright of New 
Hartford, N.Y. Three children were born 
of this union, of whom two survive,—Eva, 
wife of Arthur F. Mansur of Lowell, Mass., 
and Ruth May Weed, now a senior at Cor- 
nell University. 

Mr. Weed taught school for some time 
after graduating, and in 1881 moved to 
Dakota, where he engaged in farming for 
severnl years. Then he studied for the 
Unitarian ministry at Meadville Theological 
Seminary, and in 1889 began preaching at 
Stowe, Vt. Helater held pastorates at Ware, 
Scituate, and Duxbury, Mass. In 1902, his 
health failing, he moved to a farm at South 
Royalton, Vt., where he lived until his 
sudden death from heart failure, June 14, 
1905. For more than a year immediately 
preceding his death he was pastor of the 
Universalist Church at East Bethel, Vt., 
which church he reorganized and established 
in a flourishing condition. Mr. Weed had 
the fellowship of both the Unitarian and 
Universalist denominations. 

Funeral services at his late home were 
conducted by Rev. G. F. Fatus and Rev. 
Sherman Goodwin. The interment was at 
South Royalton, under Masonic auspices. 


A Summer School of Theology. 


Under the combined auspices of the the- 
ological seminaries around San Francisco 
Bay a Federate Summer School of Theology 
will be held in Berkeley, Cal., beginning 
Monday, July 24, and closing Friday, Aug. 
4, 1905. 

The courses offered consist of a series of 
lectures by eminent scholars on Biblical 
and religious themes, together with occa- 
sional hours of informal conferences with 
the lecturers on the materials of their 
courses, 

‘There will be no entrance or final exam- 
inations. The school, being held under the 
auspices of theological seminaries of five 
different denominations, will be entirely 
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free from sectarianism, All the privileges 
of the school will be open to every one who 
pays the registration fee. 

The lecturers will be as follows: President 
King of Oberlin College is one of the leading 
educators and theologians of to-day. Gra- 
ham ‘Taylor is professor of practical the- 
ology in Chicago Theological Seminary, 
and founder and resident warden of Chicago 
Commons. Prof. Taylor is also in the thick 
of the fight for civic reform in Chicago. 
Hall Laurie Calhoun is professor of Bibli- 
cal literature in Kentucky University. 
Prof. Calhoun is a representative young man 
from the South who finished his education 
in the North, being a late Ph.D, from Har- 
vard. University. 

There will be two lecturers from the Pacific 
coast: John Samuel MacIntosh, president 


and professor of systematic theology of the| Jo 


San‘ Francisco Theological Seminary, and 
Charles Sumner Nash, professor of homi- 
letics and pastoral theology of the Pacific 
Theological Seminary. 

The lecturers are provided by the differ- 
ent theological seminaries of the Federation, 
but to meet the incidental expenses of the 
school the following charges will be made: 
for the entire course, three dollars; for one 
week, two dollars; for one day, fifty cents; 
for a single lecture, twenty-five cents. The 
public lectures are free. 

Address all communications to George T. 
Tolson, Secretary, Box 109, Berkeley, Cal. 


Witchcraft. 


It would appear that universal education 
has not yet succeeded in stamping out the 
belief in witchcraft, even in Germany. In 
a case recently heard in Brunswick a builder’s 
laborer and his wife brought an action for 
damages against another woman. She had 
spread it abroad that they were in league 
with the Evil One; but the judge decided 
that they had not suffered from the libel, as 
the whole population of the village of Scha- 
pen, in which they lived, was already firmly 
convinced that they were sorcerers. The 
defendant was, however, fined thirty shill- 
ings, as she had acted with malicious intent. 
Among other interesting bits of information 
it transpired that, if you read a Bible from 
end to end backwards,—that is to say, read- 
ing the pages in their proper order but be- 
ginning at the bottom of the leaf,—every- 
body in the room will fall dead on the spot. 
On the other hand, though a person eating 
alone of food which has been bewitched will 
fall grievously ill, if a number eat of it at 
the same time, none of them will suffer, 
which is a very useful thing to know.—Se- 
lected, 


Maple-sugar making is getting to be a re- 
stricted industry, and may become a lost 
art. Since 1850 the area of maple-sugar 
farming has greatly changed and shrunk, 
In early days maple-sugar was made even 
in the South, because cane-sugar was scarce 
and expensive. Seven-eighths of what is 
sold as maple-sugar or maple syrup is spuri- 
ous; but in most cases the adulteration is 
the work of middlemen, not of the producers, 
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Educational. 


Daughters of the late 


The Misses Allen yetticnown educator, 


M 
ALLEN, will reopen aso School for Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 2 2%, 1905. Address 


The MISSES AL ee West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIBLD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


POR 
GIRLS 


Individual 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, aN soth year. The Rt. Rey. Alex. H 
Vinton, D. D,, L.D., Springfield, yes Says a pres- 
ent patron, aa best investment I have ever made was 
the placing of my sons in your school.”? Address 
OSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


125th year opens Sept. 13, 1905._ For catalogue and views 
address Harlan P. Amen, Princi~al, Exeter, N.H. 


New Tracts 


The Influence of Unitarianism 
in the Church Universal, by 
Rey. EDwarp G. SPENCER. 


A Reasonable Easter, by Rev. 
ULyssEes G, B. PIERCE. 


Do You Believe in Human Nat- 
ure or Do You Not? by Rev. 
CHARLES E,. Sr, JouHN. 


Songs in Exile,‘by Rev. Pau. 
R, FROTHINGHAM, 


199. The Reproach of Christ, by 
Rev. Wittiam H. Lyon, D.D. 
200. Why We Should be Loyal to 
Unitarianism, by Professor 


Francis A. CHRISTIE. 
Please order by number only, 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


SUNDAY STORIES 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought te- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
These selections were published more than Fa 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
i them, The book is worthy of re r¢e> cation. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language io direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is ae ws well es in jam that the reader is led to 

oealk low it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
receamend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UnrTartan SunDAy ScHoo. Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


sions. 
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Pleasantries. 


“‘Fluent,’” said a college professor, in 
a recent speech, “is derived from ‘flue,’ an 
escape for hot air.” 


The window has three little panes, 
But one have I; 
The window’s panes are in its sash, 
I wonder why! 
—Gelett Burgess. 


Little Boy: ‘Don’t Quakers ever fight?” 
Mamma: “No, my dear.” Little Boy (after 
reflection): “I should think it would be 
awful hard for a real big Quaker to be a 
Quaker.’’—Good News. 


A teacher was trying to illustrate for a 
class of boys and girls the meaning of some 
long words. ‘What is polygamy?’ The 
answer was, “When a man has several 


wives.” ‘What do we call it when he has 
only one?” ‘“Monotony,” was the prompt 
reply. 


A colored woman left her husband, much 
to the surprise of her friends, who regarded 
him as a decent sort of fellow. They asked 


her what was the matter with Jim. “Did 
he abuse you?” “No.” “Did he drink?” 
“No.” “Well, what was the matter?” 


“Oh, I jus’ natch’ly lost my taste for him.” 


A visitor to an insane asylum was ac- 
costed by a patient who eagerly asked him 
if he were not a slice of buttered toast. 
“No,” said the visitor in surprise. ‘“But 
are you sure you are not a slice of buttered 
toast?’ ‘Why do you ask?” “Why, I 
am a dropped egg, and I want to sit down.” 


A man came into a printer’s office for 
some estimates. ‘How much would it cost,” 
he said, ‘‘to print a sermon of Rev. Mr. 
Jenkins?” “That’s hard to say, unless we 
know how long it is,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Well, 
I do not know how long the sermon is, but 
I can tell you how you can figure on it. Mr. 
Jenkins always uses just a stylographic pen- 
ful of ink in writing his sermons. When the 
ink is out, the sermon is done. Can’t you 
tell by that?” 


A Frenchman was making a speech in 
English. At the close he said, “I will not 
longer ‘cockroach’ upon your attention.’ 
Sitting down, he asked an English friend 
how he got on with his speech. ‘“‘All right 
until you came to the end. Then you made 
a bad break.” ‘“‘Why, what was the mat- 


ter?’ “You said, ‘I will not longer 
cockroach upon your attention.’’’ ‘‘What 
should I have said?’ “I will not longer 
hencroach upon your attention.” ‘Ah, 


pardon me!’ returned the foreigner after 
consideration. “The genders in English 
are most puzzling.” 


The Century has been giving some ex- 
amples of humor in school. The study of 
anatomy seems to cause confusion, as witness 


these examples from examination papers: | 
‘Circulation is a beet that goes all over the | 
“Cause of narrow chests is most | 


” 


body. 
female folks tie in their waists.’”’ ‘‘ You 
should not work either before or after eat- 
ing.” ‘‘We should not drink hot water and 
then cold, because it cracks the tartar on the 
teeth.” ‘‘ The teeth should be washed after 


every meal to remove any articles that may | 


be in them.”’ ‘‘ Round shoulders are caused 
by leaning on the stomach.” 


| prepaid, 50 cents per copy. 
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of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


5IEWASHINGTON SE 
CORNER: WEST-ST: 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


H°: 


ASTINGS Co. 
FAIR PRICES 


ESTABLISHED | 827 ALL SIZES 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place ‘rei*hsshs? 5595 


Tel, 1ax1-2 Oxford 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFPFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jani 2, 2908 ov cscs iss obec cevevers 8,324,422. 
TABILITGES ary ee | 


$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rev. Cuas.W. Wenvre. _ Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, postage 

Geo. H. Ellis Oo., 272 
ongress St., Boston. 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate everlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


School for Girls 


1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, . . e Boston 


Special training in English and Literature. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOw, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location highanddry. Laboratories. Sho: 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong Markos, Earnest boys. x 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. Hilustrated amphlet sent 
free. Please address Dr. G. R. WHITE. Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Dackley Lower School 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
A Boarding-School for Young Boys. Number 
limited to thirty-five. Ages from Io to 14 years. 
Prepares Boys for any Secondary School. Pres- 
ident of Trustees, CARROLL D. Wricnr. Ad- 
dress: Seaver Buck, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
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OHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
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: BOSTON. 


